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THE FIRST AMERICAN CLASSICAL ARCH UEOLOGIST. 


In the year 1812 a volume in folio, with numerous colored 
plates, was published in London, with the following title: “Gre- 
cian Remains in Italy, a Description of Cyeclopian Walls and of 
Roman Antiquities. With topographical and picturesque Views 
of Ancient Latium. By J. J. Middleton.” In the Introductory 
Chapter the author says that it is his intention to give an idea 
of those monuments in Latium which are of a date anterior to 
Roman greatness. In work of this kind, he says, “The artist is 
perhaps of more real use than the scholar. I for this reason 
adopted the plan of making a collection of very accurate draw- 
ings. The views, therefore, which are now offered to the public 
are not meant merely to accompany the text; they are the prin- 
cipal object of this publication. I write, because I have drawn.” 
He adds: “ These sketches were executed during the years 1808 
and 1809; and it is more than is absolutely necessary to add 
that the country they are intended to give an idea of was vis- 
ited in the company of two English gentlemen, then resident at 
Rome; but I am happy to seize every opportunity of assuring 
them how much I value their friendship, and how pleasing it 
is to me to recollect the days I passed with them.” This sen- 
tence contains in the word “ English” the sole indication which the 
volume affords that the author himself was not an Englishman. 
The book has an air of good breeding, taste, and learning, which 
mark its writer as a gentleman, but afford no hint as to his country. 

The volume appeared at an unfortunate moment for obtaining 
the notice it deserved. The last years of the struggle with Napo- 
leon were too full of immediate interest to permit much attention 
to antiquity. The war between the United States and Great Britain 
for three years interrupted the literary as well as the political 
relations between the two countries. Mr. Middleton’s book may 
have attracted the regard of a few scholars and artists; but it 
disappeared from view before its value was recognized, and before 
securing for its author the repute which he deserved. His name 
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is not found in Allibone’s Dictionary; his book is not mentioned 
by Lowndes, Brunet, or Graesse ; C. O. Miiller, Stark and Reinach 
in their respective Manuals make no reference to the work, or to 
the writer. A brief and insufficient notice of Mr. Middleton is 
contained in Appleton’s Cyclopedia; but his name has been gen- 
erally forgotten, and his work has been unknown to those who have 
followed him in the same field of study. Even if his book had 
little original value, had become antiquated, and were now super- 
seded, it would still deserve to be rescued from oblivion, as the 
first contribution made by an American to the knowledge of 
classical antiquity. But it deserves this for its own sake: the 
accuracy and excellence of the drawings reproduced in it give it 
such permanent worth that it may well form the corner-stone of 
the growing library of American treatises on classical archeology, 
while its author’s name properly stands at the head of the fast 
lengthening list of American imvestigators of the “ monuments 
of former men” in the Old World. 

Mr. John Izard Middleton belonged to the well-known South 
Carolinian family, long distinguished alike for its historic public 
service and for the hereditary high culture of its leading mem- 
bers. He was the son of the patriot, and signer of the Declara- 
ration of Independence, Arthur Middleton, and was born in 1785. 
He lost his father in his infaney, and, like him, received his col- 
lege education at Cambridge, England. From the University he 
proceeded to the Continent, and in Italy and France he spent 
the greater part of his life. Endowed by nature with uncommon 
gifts, which he had cultivated to advantage, he found ready 
access to good society, and was received on terms of intimacy in 
circles into which foreigners seldom gained entrance. He sought 
for no public distinctions, and spent the greater part of his life 
in elegant, if not indolent, leisure. With his facile powers and 
varied gifts, with all the graces and accomplishments of culture, 
it would seem that he needed only ambition to secure the repute 
for which he did not care. He died in Paris in 1849. His 
body was brought to America, and buried in the family vaults 
at Middleton Place, on Ashley River, in South Carolina. The 
house was burned and the vaults dishonored by the Union troops 
in 1864; and among the family memorials which were then mis- 
erably dispersed or destroyed were some of the beautiful drawings 
of Mr. Middleton. 
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It was soon after quitting Cambridge that he went to reside in 
Italy. The attention of students of antiquity had lately been 
drawn to the prehistoric walls in Latium by the researches of M. 
Petit-Radel. To these walls this scholar had given the name of 
Cyclopean, because they seemed to him to exhibit the same char- 
acter as those of Tiryns, Mycene, and other ancient Greek sites, 
which the Greek writers themselves had attributed to the mythi- 
cal race of Cyclopes. Observing the methods of construction of 
these primitive walls, the evidences of comparative antiquity 
which they afforded, and the sites where they were found, he con- 
ceived the idea that they were in truth the work of the Pelasgi, 
a race which up to this time had appeared scarcely less mythical 
than the Cyclopes themselves. French scholarship at this time 
was not at its best, “L’étude de l’Antiquité était alors chez 
nous en train de renaitre:” says Sainte-Beuve, speaking of the 
First Empire. M. Petit-Radel was something of a pedant, and 
his conclusions were suspected as resting on too narrow a basis of 
evidence. Published in the “Magasin encyclopédique” in 1804 
and subsequent years, they at first met with little acceptance, 
especially from German archeologists; and it was not until the 
subsequent investigations of Dodwell and Gell in Greece and the 
islands of the Mediterranean had confirmed his views, that the 
Pelasgic origin of these ancient walls came to be regarded as prob- 
able, and that a division of them was established into three or four 
different orders, according to the shaping and laying of their stones. 

Dodwell, who had previously visited Greece, was one of the 
“English gentlemen” in whose company Mr. Middleton had 
drawn and studied the Latian walls. He did not fail to note the 
resemblance between the Cyclopean work of one land and the 
other; but it was not till 1818 that he published his excellent 
“ ©lassical and Topographical Tour through Greece,” in which he 
drew attention once more to these oldest remains of European 
civilization. Had the publication of Mr. Middleton’s observa- 
tions been equally delayed, they might have been as well received and 
remembered. His book was the first, so far as 1 am aware, in which 
the conclusions of M. Petit-Radel were supported by fresh evidence 
and illustrated by accurate drawings. In his opening chapter he 
says : — 

“Pausanias was the first who gave the generic term Cyclopian to 
walls of the nature of those we treat of; but I believe no regular system 
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was built upon the observation of their singularity, until about twelve 
years ago, when Mr. Petit Radel, a member of the National Institute in 
Paris, published a memoir on the subject; in this tract he terms them 
‘Constructions polygones, irréguliéres,’ and endeavors to prove, first, that 
they have no connection with the ‘opus incertum’ of Vitruvius; and 
secondly, that they are the remains of monuments built by the Pelasgians. 

“The first part is very easily established, and is evident to any person 
who has seen the two modes of construction, as the ‘ opus incertum’ is 
only the embryo of the ‘opus reticulatum,’ and differs from the Cyclo- 
pian in being composed of small bricks, which are joined by mortar; 
whereas the Cyclopian walls are built of immense stones, five, ten, fifteen, 
and occasionally twenty feet long, without any cement, but joined by the 
nicety of the squaring, and kept together by their own weight. Alberti 
has mentioned these walls in his Roman Antiquities (B. I., ¢. 3); and 
Piranesi, when he speaks of them, calls them erroneously ‘ opus incertum.’ 

“His second theory is scarcely less established, according to my 
opinion, by the circumstantial evidence of the similarity between these 
walls and those of many towns in Greece. There is scarcely any doubt 
of their being of Grecian origin, on account of this similarity, and 
because those walls are not to be found in any part of the Roman 
territory, except in that tract of country which Dionysius of Ialicar- 
nassus tells us Was peopled by Pelasgian colonies.” 


“The mystéy,” adds Mr. Middleton, “that envelops this par- 
ticular branch of the history of arts adds very much to the 
interest it inspires; . . . the Greeks themselves could have known 
little more of them” than we, “since they attributed them to 
the hands of giants.” 

The third and fourth chapters of Mr. Middleton’s book are 
occupied with a discussion of the original inhabitants of Latium 
and of the first Latin kings. They are full of the flavor of a 
fine old-fashioned learning, a little dry with age, but giving evi- 
dence of a love for the classics and an acquaintance with them 
more common among young gentlemen eighty or a hundred years 
ago than at the present day. In his fifth chapter, when Mr. 
Middleton sets out from Rome to Albano, the Roman poets are 
his chosen companions, while the road and the scene derive their 
chief interest for him from their ancient poetic and historic asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Middleton’s course led him along the Appian Way, through 
Albano, to the Lake of Nemi and its environs, thence to Velle- 
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tri, and so by Lake Giuliano to Cora. Here the true Cyclopean 
region begins. Cora, Norba, Segni, Alatri, Ferentino, crowning 
their steep hills with mighty walls, hardly out of sight one from 
the other, show how dense the local Pelasgiec population must have 
been of old, how long and terrible were its wars, and how high 
was the civilization which needed the protection of defences so 
elaborate in design, so enormous in scale, and which required such 
vast and protracted effort, and such immense labor for their con- 
struction. At Cora, with the exception of a single square tower, 
the walls that now remain were raised for the purpose of support- 
ing the hill. At Norba there is an enormous gate, and in general 
the walls “are very well preserved and are a fine specimen of 
Cyclopian work.” The remains at Segni and at Alatri are of 
more importance. They are fully described and carefully illus- 
trated by Mr. Middleton; and it seems worth while to quote a 
portion of his account of them to show the character of his 
archeological observations. 


“The hill on which Segni is situated is very steep, and we were nearly 
two hours ascending its barren sides. ... The modern town of Segni 
lies enclosed within the ancient walls, but does not occupy half the space 
of the ancient city. As usual, in the places where Cyclopian remains 
are found, the site cannot be better adapted for defence; as, with the 
exception of the gate by which you enter modern Segni, the other 
entrances were placed immediately on the edge of the steep sides of the 
mountain. ... The walls are of the highest antiquity. Of the first 
style of the Cyclopian, which is formed of rude masses of stone piled up 
in order to form a wall, I have seen nowhere such remains, except a 
portion of a wall at Cora, and another at Palestrina.” ... The walls 
form “an enclosure of upwards of two miles in circumference. We 
found eight ancient gates, of which four had their architraves perfect. 
We dug to the bases of these four, and found that the earth had in gen- 
eral encroached from two to three feet. . . . The first and largest gate, 
vulgarly called Porta Saracena, . . . is about ten feet high and eight 
feet wide, and is composed of five enormous blocks,—two upright, two 
inclining to an angle of about forty degrees, while the fifth forms the 
architrave, which appears carelessly thrown across.” The second, third, 
and fourth gates are smaller, with no striking peculiarities. ‘‘We come 
now to a small pointed gate, placed in a wall which serves to prop 
the earth. The point at the top is formed, on one side by a stone which 
makes, with the upright, an obtuse angle, and on the other by a curve 
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as regularly formed as that of the Gothie-pointed arch. The entrance in 
this gate, as in several others, is not immediately straight, but sideways, so 
that, of the stones which form the corners, one has an acute and the other 
an obtuse angle.” 

Mr. Middleton, after describing the remaining gates, speaks of 
the ancient substruction of the modern church and makes an in- 
structive observation. 

“T observed near this church, as in several other places in Segni where 
the Cyclopian work had been in part demolished, a peculiarity which 
may throw some light upon the mode of construction of these remote 
nations whenever they wished to attain any additional strength or solidity. 
On the interior surface of the stones, which have been left uncovered by 
the demolition of the upper part of the wall, are oblong holes cut in the 
block, some about eight or ten inches long, an inch wide, and from two or 
three deep. By conceiving that the upper stone, which fitted upon these, 
was hollowed in the same manner, it would allow space for the introduc- 
tion of a piece of wood or iron, about ten inches long, by four or six 
broad ; and this, tightly incased within the wall, prevented the stones 
from being removed out of their place by any external injury.” 

Proceeding now to Alatri,— 

“As you enter the gate of San Pietro, a peculiarity is observable 
which is afforded by none of the above-mentioned towns. On the 
exterior and interior walls, adjacent to the gate, are two bassi rilievi,' 
which are almost defaced by time; but which, after having been ac- 
curately examined, both on the spot and through the means of a cast 
of a mould taken from one of them, are determined by the antiquaries to 
be the 

‘Custos furum atque avium, cum falce saligna.’— Georg. TV. 110. 

The citadel on the side where this gate is situated is defended by a 
very high bastion, which supports the platform of the ancient level, and 
the gate is opened in this bastion. The whole of this bastion, which ex- 
tends in equal dimensions round the greatest part of the citadel, is formed 
of immense polygonal blocks; and the stone, which forms the architrave 
of the gute, is nearly fifteen feet and a half in length, seven feet broad, 
and seven feet thick. The thickness of the wall, at the place you enter by 
this gate, is forty-three feet.” 


'Mr. Middleton gives a plate representing the gate, with these reliefs. Its per- 
fect accuracy is confirmed by a recent photograph taken by Mr. W. J. Stillman, 
whose studies of Pelasgic walls have probably been wider and more thorough than 
those of any other living archeologist. 
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On the opposite side of the citadel is a small gate, upon the archi- 
trave of which is a carving of one of those “satyrica signa,” 
which till a late period the Romans were accustomed to represent 
in similar places “ contra invidentium effascinationes.” “The del- 
icacy of one of the bishops of Alatri induced him to deface this 
very curious monument of antiquity, and it is now precisely in 
the state in which I have represented it.” A photograph by Mr. 
Stillman, of this gate affords evidence of the extraordinary accu- 
racy of Mr. Middleton’s drawing. Every block of the gate and 
the adjoining wall appears in the engraving not less exactly than 
in the photograph itself; and the comparison of these two repre- 
sentations, as well as of others where Mr. Stillman has taken the 
same view, establishes the entire trustworthiness of Mr. Middleton’s 
plates." 

With a description of the rock-cut tombs of Valmontone, of the 
remains at Palestrina, and of the objects of interest on the way 
between this latter town and Rome, Mr. Middleton concludes his 
work. 

Twenty-two years after the publication of his volume, some of 
the same drawings which had been reproduced in it were once more 
engraved, in an inferior style, for the well-known posthumous work 
of Mr. Dodwell, on the Cyclopean, or Pelasgic, Remains in Greece 
and Italy.2 The book contains no reference to the young American 
who had been the companion of its author in the study of Latian 
antiquities, and whose own book had failed to secure the attention it 
deserved. 

CHARLES Exiot Norton. 


'This exactness was attained by him by means of the camera obscura. ‘ The 
greater part of my outlines,” he says, “indeed, I may say all the distances and 
those parts of the picture which require the accuracy of the antiquary more than 
the grace of the artist,” are secured by this mechanical process. “ I afterwards re- 
touched them on the spot, and gave that grace of detail which it was impossible to 


’ The engravings were colored by hand 


attain while the paper was under the lens,’ 
to resemble the original drawings. 

*The full title of this work is, “ Views and Descriptions of the Cyclopian, 
or Pelasgic, Remains in Greece and Italy; with constructions of a later period: 
from drawings by the late Edward Dodwell, Esq., F.S. A., London, 1834. 131 
plates and 34 pages of letter-press, folio.” 


THE PANATHENAIC FESTIVAL AND THE CENTRAL 
SLAB OF THE PARTHENON FRIEZE. 


The suggestion made by Brunn concerning the group of the Priest 
and the Boy with the Peplos from the Eastern Frieze of the Par- 
thenon has been developed by Dr. Flasch' into the confirmed belief 
that-the peplos is not the sacred peplos of Athene, and that the boy 
is not in the act of presenting it to the priest. It is really nothing 
more than the priest’s over-garment, of which he has divested himself 
in order to prepare for the sacrifice of the hecatombs offered by 
Athens and its colonies, which are being led from either side towards 
the centre of the frieze. He is, in fact, merely handing his own 
cloak to the boy to hold during the sacrifice. 

It is quite natural that those who have held this group to manifest 
the central incident of the whole frieze and of the scene which it 
depicts, should feel some reluctance to substitute for it an interpreta- 
tion which apparently offers so striking an anti-climax, from the 
point:of view of artistic composition as well as of the history of 
Greek religious ceremonies. I have elsewhere’ shown, from the 
consideration of the artistic composition of the frieze, that this simple 
interpretation does not present an anti-climax, and that it even forms 
a most important feature in the representation as a whole. I have 
also been able to adduce instances from actually existing monuments 
in which the same representations of a boy thus holding a cloak 
before his master have no religious significance, but are the common 
scenes of daily life. 

As regards the aspect of the question from the point of view of 
religious antiquities, the reluctance to surrender the common inter- 
pretation seems to me based upon a misconception of the history of 
Greek mythology in general, of the history of the worship of Athene 
in Athens, and, more especially, of the part which the peplos played 


1 Zum Parthenonfries, Wiirzburg, 1877. 
? The following remarks are the substance of note C to Essay VII. in the forth- 
coming volume of “Essays on the Art of Pheidias,”’ by the present writer. 
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in the ceremony of the Panathenaic festival at the time of the building 
of the Parthenon. These misconceptions of the nature of the festival 
are to be found in the treatises' on the subject ever since Meursius 
began with his Panathenaea in 1619. 

It appears to me that the importance of the dedication of the 
peplos among the ceremonies of the Panathenaic festival, especially 
in the time to which the erection of the Parthenon belongs, has been 
over-estimated. This, I believe, is chiefly to be attributed to the fact 
that the current interpretation of the central slab of the frieze, so long 
established and so often repeated, has become fixed in the minds of 
scholars as the most striking*feature of that work. 

The earliest references to the peplos, though not in any immediate 
connexion with the Panathenaic festival, still less with the proces- 
sion, are in Euripides’ Heeuba, 1. 466 (B. c. 428), in Aristophanes’ 
Birds, |, 826 (414 8. ¢.), probably also in Frogs, 1. 565 (B. c. 428). 
Thucydides makes no mention of it. 

The origin of the ceremony of its dedication, not as yet a part of 
the Panthenaic festival of later times, goes back to the earliest years 
of the establishment of an Athene worship on the Acropolis of 
Athens. In connexion with the very ancient and archaic wooden 
statue of Athene Polias in her temple on the Acropolis, the mytho- 
logical tradition among the Athenian people considered this statue to 
be the dedication of Erichthonios. Similar to the Palladium of 
Troy, this ancient wooden statue was clothed in actual drapery, just 
like some quaint images of the Virgin Mary, especially in Italian 
churches. As. there was no need for a continual renewal of the 
wooden case, even if this had been possible and desirable, it sufficed 
that the drapery be periodically renewed, and thus, once a year, at 
the birthday of the goddess and the ensuing feast, a new garment 
was offered her in lieu of a new statue. But this was not yet the 
Panthenaie festival as the authorities of later times, from whom we 
derive our information, depict it. 

At the time at which the Parthenon was completed a new and 
most glorious image was dedicated to her, provided with a golden 
garment, and on that occasion, at least, the other ceremony, if it was 
still in practice with reference to the ancient fdavov of Erichthonios, 
receded to the back ground. 


?For the literature on the Panathenaea see the appendix Anhang II., p. 318, to 


Michaelis’ Der Parthenon. 
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The real prominence of the peplos in the procession and in the 
ceremony only comes in when once it is attached as a sail to the ship 
which is drawn through the streets, and when it thus appeals to the 
feelings of the Athenians from its associations with their maritime 
power which, through Themistocles, had become so prominent a 
feature in the Attic polity. But the earliest authorities make no 
mention of this part of the procession. We do not hear of it till 
the beginning of the 4th century,' and after that it is made the chief 
feature of the procession in the descriptions of these later authors. 

Now it appears to me that this form which the ceremony 
assumes after the time of Pericles, is the result of an intermingling 
of the ceremonies in commemoration of Theseus with those dedi- 
cated to the worship of Athene. And this supposition will gain in 
weight the more we bear in mind, Ist, that, in the course of time 
the various ceremonies of gods and heroes strongly tended to 
intermingle; 2nd, that Athene and Theseus became more and more 
closely associated as the patrons of Attica, and that they both have 
an especial share in the constitution of the Panathenaic festival; and 
3rd, that after the Persian war the chief power of the Athenians 
consisted in their maritime force, a suggestion of which they would 
naturally tend to introduce in connexion with their patron deity. 

To show the process of its introduction we must look more criti- 
cally into the nature and history of the whole festival. The Pana- 
thenaia, as we know them, were more a political festival than an 
immediate part of religious worship. The word denotes a union 
of the Athenian people before it reflects upon the supreme sway 
of the goddess Athene. The festival grows more a festival in honor 
of Athene the more that goddess comes to be considered the chief 
patron of the Attic people when the latter had become established in 
their union and as leaders in the political life of Greece. 

The supreme worship of Athene in Attica is, together with the 
worship of a Panhellenic Zeus in Greece, the religious concomitant 
of the political feeling arising in Attica and in Greece after the vic- 
tories of the Persian wars. Before this the worship of Athene was 
not so supreme in Attica. There existed older rites, superior to or 
at least codrdinate with her worship, such as that of Zeus Polieus 
on the Acropolis, Aphrodite, Artemis, Poseidon, Demeter, Apollo, 


Mich., p. 212 and 329, No. 165. 
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Dionysos, Heracles, &e.; and each attempt at centralization of polit- 
ical power and assertion of national supremacy, leading with it a 
centralization of religious worship,' towards a distinctive national 
deity, led to a more pronounced preference for her worship. In the 
arlier times the other divinities had their festivities with their 
games; but more and more the festival games in her honor not 
only eclipse the others in splendor but even these become modified 
in that Athene together with Theseus are introduced into the 
ceremonial which was primarily in honor of some other deity. 
So, for instance, Athene, as Athene Skiros, has part with Dio- 
nysos in the Osehophoria, a preliminary celebration of the vintage 
of which Theseus is considered the founder: and again Theseus 
(probably in the time of Kimon) becomes prominently. intro- 
duced throughout the Pyanepsia, which was primarily a festival 
of Apollo. 

The various marked stages in the history of the Panathenaic fes- 
tival are, Ist, the dedication of the ancient Sdavov by Erichthonios: 
2nd, the act of uniting the separate tribes of Attica into one centre, 
Athens and the Acropolis, by Theseus; this is called ovvorxa or 
avvomapor: 3rd, the introduction of greater pomp, and the estab- 
lishment of the greater Panathenaia by Peisistratos in every fourth 
year: 4th, the introduction of musical games by the Peisistratidae : 
5th, further similar additions by Pericles. 

The. act of Erichthonios is least historical in character. It points 
to an early establishment of a worship of Athene Polias on the 
Acropolis along with the earlier worship of Zeus Polieus. 

The real establishment of the festival and games is attributed to 
Theseus, and here the festival is of an essentially political and 
national character, which it maintains ever after until the worship 
of Athene becomes identical with the glorification of the Athenian 
people. The tradition concerning the act of Theseus marks above 
all things the union of the Attic people with one local centre, the 
Acropolis of Athens, and this it is, the ovvoxa, which gives to 
the festival its character. The earliest and best authority, Thucy- 


1 It will be an important task for future writers on Greek mythology to trace the 
history of the worship of the gods in various districts in its relation to the political 
history of each nation, not only in the mythical stages of the nation’s history, but 
in the historical periods of its growth or decline and in the corresponding modifica- 


tions of the worship of its deities. 
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dides, in speaking of the early history of Attica (II. 15, 2), calls the 
festival simply by that name." 

It is a significant fact that all subsequent political movements which 
tended towards the centralization of power in the Attic state were 
marked by some addition to this festival; so with Peisistratos, the 
Peisistratidae and Pericles. 

Peisistratos appears to have formed the plan of a united Greece 
with Athens as the leader; and, as the Olympic games which began 
to flourish so greatly about his time brought the whole of Greece 
together uniting in the games of Zeus, so he appears to have taken 


these for a model and to have attempted to create Attic games of 


similar fame with Athene as the patron. Therefore he establishes 
greater festivals at a period of four years like the Olympiads, and these 
festivals are used in Athens as a division of time similar to the recur- 
rence of the Olympian games. He too, like Theseus, turns his 
attention to the full establishment of the metropolis by rebuilding 
parts of the town and improving the roads over all Attica; while he 
and his family develop to the highest degree the worship of Athene 
through whose interposition, according to Herodotus (1. 60), he was 
supposed to have been raised to sovereignty. He establishes the head 
of Athene as the emblem on Athenian coins; he and the Peisistra- 
tidae began the great Hekatompedon, the earlier temple, which was 
followed by the Parthenon. It is in this time, no doubt, that the 
worship of Athene began to be supreme, as the feeling of national 
power on the part of the Attic people was rising; and it is in this 
time that I believe the religious festival of the birthday of Athene 
and the Thesean Synoikismos (both taking place in the same month 
Hekatombaion) to have been firmly welded together. 

But the temple of Athene built by Peisistratos was never to be 
completed ; the Persian invader destroyed almost the entire town of 
Athens. The Athenians after the war had to set to work to rebuild 
their destroyed homes, and there ensued a new Synoikia, revived 


'Compare also Plut. Thes. 24; Paus. VIII. 2, 1; Schol. Plat. Parmen. 127 A; 
Suid. and Phot. Apostol. 14, 6. When A. Mommsen, Jeortologie, p. 111 seq., makes 
a separate festival of the Synoikia and combines it with the worship of Eirene, he 
is certainly wrong, as in Thucydides, V. 47, there is no implication of a worship of a 
goddess Eirene, an idea which really only gained mythological personality in the 
fourth century. It is a strange critical method to deal with the direct statement of 
the identity of the Synoikia and Panathenaia in Plutsrch by merely maintaining 
that the ancient author made a mistake.—( Plutarch hat einen Fehler begangen, p. 84). 
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with a new spirit of national vigor and power. The resettling of 
Athens, completed by Pericles, was the occasion of a new festival 
similar in its conditions, only far grander, to that of the union under 
Theseus ; and the festival was to be glorified by the dedication to the 
goddess of a new grand “house” and a glorious image clad in a 
garment of gold. To Athene and Theseus, the divine and heroic 
patrons of Athens, the victory over the Persian foe is chiefly attrib- 
uted, and they are considered to have actively intervened. The 
worship of Athene and of Theseus are now fully fixed and have 
reached their highest point, and the two elements are now thoroughly 
combined, the religious devotion to the goddess becoming thoroughly 
national, and the Synoikia receiving a religious character. Athene 
and Theseus henceforth are thoroughly blended in the devotion of 
the Attic people, and if the Thesean elements in the festival have 
been infused with ceremonies belonging to Athene, the rites connected 
with Theseus must have become infused into the Athene festival, 
even those not connected with the Synoikia. 

Thus it is that, when time has somewhat effaced the exact distin- 
guishing points of ceremonies, the maritime element is introduced 
into the festival of Athene in the fourth century through the close 
relationship of the goddess with the hero who founded it. We need 
but read in Himerios (Or., III, 12), the description of the ship, on 
the mast of which the peplos is suspended as a sail, filled with priests 
and priestesses and decked with flowers, to see that this is the ship 
of Theseus which was held in repair down to the time of Demetrios 
the Phalerean (317 B. C.), and in which, decked with flowers, the 
sacred embassy was sent to Delos. Moreover the sail in the myth 
of Theseus had a particular significance. Thus it is that in later 
times the peplos obtained an importance which it did not possess in 
earlier times, and which could not come into consideration on an 
occasion when a great statue was offered to the goddess. 

The feeling of Panathenaism reaches its highest point after the 
Persian war; and the consciousness of this supremacy is noticeable in 
all expressions of public life and in all the works of art belonging to 
this period. The Panathenaic festival with its procession is primarily 
an expression of Attic unity. How then would an artist commem- 
orate the event and represent the scene ? 

In an essay on the Parthenon frieze by Th. Davidson, recently 
published, and with much, I must say most, of which I cannot 
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agree, the author rightly criticises the common interpretation of the 
Parthenon frieze, maintaining that there are no instances in Greek 
art of the representation of a general indefinite custom such as a 
periodically recurring event. Though there is one instance of the 
representation of the various athletic games, without any reference to 
definite contests or victories, on the throne of the Olympian Zeus by 
Pheidias, still the author is right in maintaining that it was contrary 
to the Greek mind to represent generalizations without clothing them 
in the sensuous form of some definite type or event. But he is 
strangely misled by the word “ event” into assuming that the Greeks 
then chose some contemporary historical event. Of this there are no 
instances in sculpture in the time of Pheidias. We do hear of 
paintings in the Stoa Poikile at Athens (by Mikon, Polygnotos or 
Panainos), a secular building in which among mythological scenes, 
such as Theseus leading the Greeks againgt the Amazons, are 
represented the battles of Oinoé and Marathon. But in the battle of 
Marathon (to this Pausanias devotes a few words of description, while 
he merely mentions Oinoé) Theseus, Athene and Heracles take part 
and so the action receives a mythological character. I know of no 
other instances, in the time of Pheidias, of an approach to the repre- 
sentation of an historical, still less a contemporary, event even in paint- 
ing. But contemporary events were commemorated and represented in 
art by a fixed method congenial to the Greek mind. The lasting 
types of the attribute or event were made the artistic bearers of the 
thoughts and feelings of the time. These types the Greeks possessed in 
the myths of gods and heroes. And thus, for instance, the warlike 
glory of the Greeks was in all times represented and their individual 
victories commemorated by the mythical types of Greek prowess 
over Barbarian forces, such as the Gigantomachia, the Amazono- 
machia, and the battle between Centaurs and Lapiths. In Athens, to 
commemorate the victory over the Persians, those myths were chosen 
with preference in which the Athenian hero Theseus distinguished 
himself, and so the Gigantomachia is one of the subjects of the 
metopes of the Parthenon. 

When the sculptor desired to represent on the frieze the Panathe- 
naic procession and all that it meant to the Athenian, he sought for 
the mythical type of this festival, the Panathenaion. This type is the 
real founding of the festival and the establishment of the political 
unity of the Attic people in the Synoikia of Theseus, the national 
hero and the active shield of the Greeks at Marathon. 
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I therefore see in the Parthenon frieze the representation of the 
Synoikia of Theseus. It is needless to say that in these mythical 
representations the Greeks did not strive after imaginary archaism, 
but represented the customs and the people of their own time, the 
Lapiths as Attic warriors, and the Thesean festival as the festival 
they saw before them, the youths and warriors that made Athens 
great. Thus this scene, commemorating the great festival of the day, 
recalled the foundation of Attic national greatness by the patron 
hero, and glorified the protecting goddess of the Athenian state. 

In all the works of the Parthenon Pheidias has glorified the Attic 
people and Athene, and it is a normal development of his personal 
and artistic character that he should have risen in his last period 
from Athene and Panathenianism at Athens to Zeus and Pan- 
hellenism at Olympia. 

CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
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INSCRIBED SEPULCHRAL VASES 
FROM ALEXANDRIA, 


[Plate 1]. 


Mr. G. L. Feuardent has now in his possession, in New York, 
a series of about 75 vases, collected during the past few years by 
Signor P. Pugioli from tombs at Alexandria, Egypt, the most of 
them, as I am informed through Mr. Feuardent, having been found 
about a mile east of the present limits of the city near the sea, at 
the depth of twenty to thirty feet beneath the debris of centuries. 
A large number of tombs were found in this vicinity, partly cut in 
the solid rock, partly built up. One that was discovered about a 
year ago had a rock chamber 12 to 14 feet square, and contained as 
many as fifty vases, about thirty of which were in a good state of 
preservation and bore a few inscriptions. Beside the vases, this 
tomb also contained “a number of tablets, with paintings badly 
preserved, and a few inscriptions.” These inscriptions are Greek. 
Nothing was found in the vases but ashes and small pieces of charred 
bones, and they were all tightly sealed with plaster when found. 
These vases are said to be of a poorer quality than those of the 
Pugioli collection. They are in this country, but still unpacked and 
I have not been able to see them. In July, 1883, in another tomb 
at the distance of a few rods from this tomb a vase was found con- 
taining a hoard of over 200 silver coins, all of which are declared to 
belong to the period of Ptolemy Soter and the early part of the 
reign of Philadelphus, according to the classification made by 
Mr. R. 8. Poole of the British Museum. Some of these coins I 
have seen. 

No information is to be had as to the discovery of particular 
pieces of the Pugioli collection. Usually several vases were found 
in the same tomb, and from these a selection was made; most of them 
coming from the cemetery above mentioned, while a few came from 
the west side of the city near the present harbor, within or close by 
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the limits of the city of to-day. In the collection are several lamps 
and some other small objects, which will not detain us. 

The vases we are to consider are of three ~classes, in which indi- 
vidual pieces may differ slightly in height or shape, but still closely 
resemble each other. Each of these classes has its representative on 
the accompanying plate, and they may be distinguished as white, 
black, and salmon. They are about 18 inches in height, and the 
white and salmon are the common liydrie, probably resembling the 
silver one displayed to the angry multitude by Agathocles as con- 
taining the bones and ashes of Ptolemy Philopator, just dead (Polyb. 
xv. 25, 6-11), and exactly like one found in 1855 by Dr. W. C. 
Prime, sunk in the bottom of a tomb and entirely covered in with 
cement, within a short distance from the graves now under considera- 
tion, east of Alexandria (Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia, p. 43). 
They have a small handle at each side, and a larger one running from 
shoulder to lip behind. The black variety has only two handles, as 
seen in the plate, formed of a twisted strand. The body of these is 
ribbed vertically, with vines of ivy in white about the neck and 
another about the body below. One has two medallions in relief in 
front and two in duplicate behind, one representing a winged female 
holding a cornucopia, with garments floating behind; the other a 
Herakles leaning on his club, with the lion’s skin knotted about his 
shoulders and lifted by the breeze. 

The white vases are of a rather coarse, dark-red clay, over which 
has been laid a white stucco-ground to receive painting. The colors 
have been considerably damaged by time and incrustation, but in 
some cases they are still pretty fresh. The vase figured on the plate 
exhibits a head of no mean merit, but the workmanship of the others 
is coarser. Another bears a Medusa’s head with wriggling snakes, 
supported on the left by a helmet with eagle’s head as crest, on the 
right by a cuirass. A third exhibits a cuirass between a round shield 
on the left, and a pair of greaves on the right. The greaves have ties 
of blue, the rest being red and yellow. Others of this class are fes- 
tooned with taeniae in varied forms and varied colors, red, rose, pink, 
blue, yellow, green. The ribbons are arranged for the most part in 
the usual sepulchral style. One vase only of this variety bears an in- 
scription, which was incised about the neck on the shoulder after 
the stucco was laid on. On the body of this vase a wine-jar is 
painted in blue. 
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The third class comprises nearly three-fourths of the collection. 


They are unglazed, the clay is good, light and sonorous, the color of 


a light salmon of differing shades, the natural color of the paste. 
Such as bear inscriptions are ornamented sparingly with ivy leaves 
or other vines, horizontal bands and a few other conventional orna- 
ments coarsely laid on. The others are painted more lavishly with 
similar ornamentation, besides dolphins, a genius and ibex vis-a-vis, 


four pegasi with heads like sea-horses, and some of the feathers of 


their wings emphasized by incising after painting but before baking, 
some swans, a liuman figure, and so on. 

The mouths of some of the vases were closed with terra cotta 
covers, like the black one in the plate, fitting loosely and easily 
removed by the handle; others were stopped by a small black patera 
imbedded in plaster which filled the mouth securely and formed a 
covering overlapping it. Some of the ashes still remain in the 
jars, and a few pieces of calcined bones. Outside, all were 
covered to a greater or less extent with a deposit of lime formed 
by the infiltration of water from lime rocks, and the acids employed 
to remove this have unfortunately destroyed several of the inscrip- 
tions to such a degree that a few traces only remain of the original 
ink. 

The inscriptions are of two kinds, those laid on with a reed 
in black ink, and those that are incised; and in regarding them 
from a paleographie point of view it is necessary to keep this fact 
in mind. Where the reed is used we have all the suppleness and 
freedom that the scribe would show upon papyrus, and therefore the 
forms of the letters are to be compared with those of the MSS., 
rather than with the lapidary type. Even in letters incised in the 
hard pottery (for most of the inscriptions seem cut after baking), a 
continual attempt to approach the reed forms is plainly apparent, as 
where a sigma is formed like a wide V laid horizontally. 2 is 
regularly uncial, £, M and 2 usually so, and H catches the same 
curve in its vertical limbs as under the reed; often so //. In one 
case, within the square £ a round one is cut. 

We will now proceed to consider the inscriptions themselves, 
arranging those drawn with the reed first. A period is placed under 
letters which are indistinct, but still show traces enough to render 
them certain. Except in fac-similes, no attempt is made to repro- 
duce the extremely varied forms of the letters. 
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1. 


On body of vase, below band in front, as on plate. So are the rest 
unless specified. Fac-simile obtained by tracing ; reduced 2} times; 
LR JActy ac Toy 
ENS YC PAAACAPN 
doveos 


2. 


Roughly done; doubtful whether € or 1¢€ is to be read at end 
of first line, probably 1¢€; last line badly blurred; 


Lr Amy [ie 
AIABEOAOTOY 
afOpacToy 
BEwWNAOY 
CAMOOPAIKOC 


L Mov [e]e, dea Osoddrov dyopaatod, Oswvdov' 


3. 


Letters of ANAZ1AAOY approach lapidary type, the a having 
the v-shaped bar. Though there is space between T € and € O 
in the fourth line for an additional letter, none appears to have 
been there. 

LC TaANAMOY KE 
ANAZIAAOY TOY 
apicT € OC 
AXAIOYAPXIGEWPOY 
Ay Maloy 

Lo, MMavdépov xs, ded dyopaato), rod 


azéos, Ayacod dpy@swpov Avpaiov. 


'This genitive may be compared with tag "Auuovoc, and similar phrases on 
Egyptian sepulchral tablets of wood. Revue Arch., 1875, p. 178. 
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4, 
Badly injured by acids 


OAOTOYALTOPACT.. 


[L] Meysio . . , Aaplias rod] K[A}edoyou Bor- 


[wreosg], dea Osodotov adyopaatod. 


5. 


Fac-simile obtained as in No.1. It can be compared with the 
plate which, however, shows a defect in the vase that makes the 


A look like A. Reduced 2 to 1. 


Lo YTCEPREPETAISY A 
PAP MOY x 
Toy 


L @, A, Pappovbi €, tod Aeovvaiov 
‘Podiov zpsafsutod, dea Osodotov dyopaatod. 
6. 


Letters large, not very carefully made, quite like the papyri, 
H resembling h, 
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L @ CWTIWN 
KAEWNOC 
AEAPOC 
CwTHPIA 
ETTANTEAAWN 
AlAGEOAOTOY 
afOopacToy 

L@, Kiéwvog Acigos Wewpdg ta 
dead dyopaatod. 

7. 

Under the foot in small letters. The last line is along the 
opposite margin of the circle and reads in the contrary direction. 
On the shoulder is incised Ta. The vase is smaller than the 
average. 

pac 
BE wPOCKPHC 
ATTOAAWNIOC 
AlACAPATTIWNOC 
Lik ame... 
Bapaigas Oewpig Kpyg dca Sapaziwvos. L 
’Are[Adatov] . . 
8. 
Large bold letters; lines 1 and 2 between the horizontal bands, 
line 3 below them ; 
AlACAPATTIMNOC 
L K HTHCIOY 
TOYarAwmanoye 
hea Sapaxtwvos, Lx, “Hyyotov tod 


9. 


Letters small, 0 and ¢ much smaller than the others; not 
handsomely done, but rather better than the specimen of “ Eudoxi 


Ars,” Wattenbach, Scrip. Gr. Sp., Tab. I., which the letters resemble 
considerably ; 
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ETOYCENOCKAIEIKOCTOY MHNOCAWIOY 


On neck, €T. On bottom, apyXi, the ap in monogram. 


pwridys Aduzwvog dpydbéwpos. 


_ 


10. 


Badly injured ; written in a running hand more irregular than 


the last line of No. 5; 
AO. 


TOYA.P 
2. @ apo eee 
Under the bottom of the vase, more carefully written, 
Kal 


Mida 
Kai Ocpida. 


11. 


On edge of shoulder, inscribed in black, and then painted over 
with a narrow band which conceals all but the tops and bottoms 
of the letters. Middle word uncertain. 


Kaoav ... (or Kisav . . .) Axapvdy. 
12. 


Nearly destroyed. a has the v-bar. 
» 


ayopag 


13. 


Many traces, but little that is intelligible or certain: 
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NE!OHC 
me(?).... 
[ S]acarov (?) 
14. 


Faint and doubtful ; over one handle; 


ONEC... XOC 
(?) 


Some certain letters, and a few traces, which I have used in 
supplying the forms: 
HNOC aes 
MAPXOCOD... 
OP 


16. 
Desperate 
L 
17. 


In large red letters 


KY AI 


THE FOLLOWING ARE INCISED. 


18. 


Cut on the shoulder, part on one side between handles, part on 
the other, 
KZ 
LC apcamoy % 


xf, ‘Aprdiov tod /\ 


} 
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19. 


On side; letters closely resembling those made with reed. 
has the perpendicular line cut by an are with its cord below, as 
Ane. Gr. Inser. Brit. Mus. I1., No. CLX, and in many other cases. 


PEIAWNATTWNOC 
KPHCITANIOC YXaipe 


20. 


Under foot of vase in a circle 


Kisodg 
21. 


On the shoulder of the white stuccoed vase mentioned above 


EPMOKAEOY<XIOY 
“Eppoxhéoug Xtov, 


22. 
On shoulder 
EYPOAOXO 
Evpohoyos. 
23. 


On edge of shoulder in large letters, on black band. The 
E has the round form cut within it. 


AEYKIOY 


Aevxtov. 
24. 
Above band, very lightly scratched, and dubious, 
BEY AO. OY 
Oevdo[t Jov. 
25. 
On shoulder 
EAAANI 
26. 
FAMPIA0< 
Td 
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27. 


On body of vase in large letters 


EYME 


28. 


Small vase about six inches high, of poor workmanship and late, 
with stucco laid on coarsely ; dog or other animal in red on one 
side ; on the other, which is defaced on the left, 

[i]? a 


w 


29. 


Single letters inscribed on the bottom of lamps 


A slight consideration of these inscriptions will show that by a 
strange chance we have fallen in with a series of vases containing 
the ashes of Greeks from the A2gean and Hellas, who have come 
down to Alexandria and died there. No.1 is from Phalasarna in 
Crete, No. 2 from Samothrace, No. 3 from Dyme in Achaia, No. 4 
from Beeotia, No. 5 from Rhodes, No. 6 from Delphi, No. 7 from 
Apollonia in Crete, No. 9 from Phocea in Ionia, No. 11 from Acar- 
nania, No. 19 from Itanus in Crete, No. 20 from Crete, No 21 from 
Chios. One comes as Presbeutes, three as Theori, and two as 
Architheori, or leaders of the theoria. The first six are of especial 
importance, since they present a series extending over the space of 
eight years, undoubtedly under the reign of the same king, as the 
burial appears to have been made through the same individual, 
Theodotus the Agorastes. Andromes dies or is buried in the 2d 
year, month Panemus, the 9th of the Macedonian year; Theondas 
in the 3d year, and in the Ist Macedonian month, Dius; Anaxilaus 
in the 6th year, on the 25th of Panemus; Damias in the 9th year, 
during the Egyptian month, Mechir, the 6th of their year; Timasi- 
theus in the 9th year likewise, on the 30th of Hyperberetaeus, the 
last Macedonian month, and on the 7th of Pharmuthi, the 8th 
Egyptian month; Sotion likewise in the 9th year. This was evi- 
dently a bad year for theori to visit Alexandria. 
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Without much experience with the Macedonian months, one might 
naturally suppose that from No. 5, with its twofold month, the date 
of the inscription could be ascertained ; that whenever Pharmuthi 
in the movable Egyptian year would correspond to Hyperberetaeus, 
that would be the period at which the inscription was written. 
From the astronomer, Ptolemy, we know that the first of Thoth or 
the Egyptian New Year’s day fell on the first of Nov., 280 B. c. 
Acccordingly, at that time the Egyptian months would correspond 
closely with our own throughout the year, and the Macedonian 
months as given by Ideler (Histor. Untersuch. p. 236), would be 
only about a week behind. According to this we have the following 


table : 


Thoth Apellaeus November 
Phaophi Audynaeus December 
Athyr Peritius January 
Choeae Dystrus February 
Tybi Xanthicus March 
Mechir Artemisius April 
Phamenoth Daesius May 
Pharmuthi Panemus June 
Pachon Lous July 
Payni Gorpiaeus August 
Epiphi Hyperberetaeus September 
Mesore Dius October 


The movable Egyptian year, having no leap year, falls back one 
day every four years, and in order to bring Pharmuthi into conjunc- 
tion with the Hyperberetaeus of Ideler’s scheme, the 1st of Thoth 
must fall about the Ist of January, which would occur in 523 B. ¢., 
or else some 900 years A. D., both of which are impossible for 
our inscription. The Sothie year with its 365} days, beginning on 
the 20th of July, gives no better solution. The fact is that we are 
here confronted by an old problem which has exercised the ingenuity 
and wearied the brains of chronologists for several centuries, and 
especially within our own, It is a problem which exasperates and 
fascinates in an almost equal degree. Putting aside the double dates 
given by Ptolemy (which are probably arbitrary reductions from 
some fixed calendar), the well-known synchronism in Demosthenes, 
de Corona, 157, and some allusions in Plutarch (Alex. 3, 16, 75), it 
will be necessary here to consider only the testimony from the 
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monuments. This was carefully collected by Brandes (Rheinisches 
Museum, X XII., 1867, pp. 377-402), directly after the discovery of 
the Decree of Canopus in which a double date occurred. He found 
ten cases of these synchronisms which fall into three classes as 
follows : 

Rosetta Stone ; 4th Xandicus, 18th Mechir; 196 B. c. 

Obelisk of Philae ; 2d Panemus, 22d Pachon ; 127 B. c. 

Papyr. Anastasy; L x4’, 29th Peritius, [2] Tybi; before 100 B. c. 


Papyr. Leyden ; 29th Dius, 29th Thoth ; 101 B.c. 
Papyr. Leyden ; 14th Dius, 14th Thoth ; 89 n. c. 
Theban Cippus ; Artemisius, Phamenoth ; 45-37 B. c. 


9 


Decree of Canopus ; 7th Apellaeus, 17th Tybi; 238 B. c. 
3. 
Papyr. Paris ; Lx<c—, 30 (?) Xandicus, 25th Thoth ; 156 (?) B. c. 


Papyr. Paris; Lez’, 4th Peritius, 25th Mesore ; 153 B. c. 
Stele of Philae; Peritius, Epiphi; 158 B c, 


Add the Pugioli Vase ; 30th Hyperberetaeus, 7th Pharmuthi. 


Class 1 falls into two sections, an elder and a later series, in the 
former of which the synchronisms conform pretty closely to the use of 
the Egyptian movable year, but with some variations within narrow 
limits ; the later shows that, about the beginning of the first century 
B. C., the Macedonian months had been allowed, or made, to conform 
exactly to the Egyptian. The Decree of Canopus stands by itself. 
Sharpe (Decree of Canopus, 1870, pp. vii—xii) has explained the 
wide discrepancy it presents by referring it to the Sothie period which 
the priests were trying to introduce. The third class seems to me to 
embody an older system than that of the first, a system in which the 
Macedonian year appears to have begun about the time of the summer 
solstice, and which may have some connection with the Dionysian 
Era, dating from the first year of the reign of Philadelphus (Lepsius, 
Abhandl. Koen. Ak. Wiss. Berlin, 1859). In such a scheme the 
Macedonian months of all these four cases will conform within a 
few days, on a rough calculation, to the Egyptian of the movable 
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year, the greatest divergence appearing in the vase if the earlier 
date assumed below be taken, perhaps because it comes near the end 
of the year. Neither the number of days in the Macedonian months 
nor the method of intercalation is known. We must, however, 
assume a different date for No. 1 in class 3. In the first place, 
Brandes, (as also A. Mommsen, Philologus, XX VI., 1867, p. 613), 
has given the wrong date for the month Xandicus. Silvestre, (Paléo- 
graphie Universelle, II. Pl. 1), presents a fac-simile of the papyrus, 
and, if this is trustworthy, there can be no possible doubt that the 
reading is A instead of A. In the second place, Silvestre believes 
that the date, “year 26,” belongs to Philadelphus, judging from 
paleographic reasons, which unsupported cannot carry much weight. 
The later date has no very strong grounds to sustain it, and if our 
scheme be applied to it, the month-dates will not coincide at all ; 
whereas, if it be assigned to the year 260 B.c., they accord pretty 
well for Macedonians. The question, however, will still remain an 
open one till further evidence is obtained. The close harmony in 
these four cases seems to preclude the supposition that these 
departures from the later system are due to carelessness of scribes, 
though we find something of this kind in Attic months (Usener, 
Rhein. Mus, XX XLYV., p. 397). 

Although we fail to determine the date of Theodotus by this 
method, something more substantial comes from No. 6 of our series 
of vases. Sotion, the son of Cleon, a Delphian, visits Alexandria as 
theorus to announce the festival of the Soteria, naturally to be held 
at Delphi. This festival was instituted by the Aetolians as a thank- 
offering to Zeus Soter and Apollo, soon after the deliverance of 
Greece from the Gallic horde, which marched as far as Delphi, under 
Brennus, but was finally driven back or destroyed in 279/8 B. c. 
The festival is known only from inscriptions, but these give us con- 
siderable information concerning it for about 100 years after its 
foundation. It was quinquennial at the outset and under the 
superintendence of the Aetolians, but afterwards was presided 
over by the Amphictyons, and then became annual, as Ditten- 
berger thinks (Sylloge Inser. Gr. p. 593) not before 229 B. c., 
when the Aetolians gained the complete supremacy in the Amphic- 
tyonic League. When the festival was to be founded theori were 
sent out to various parts of the Greek world to announce its estab- 
lishment, to invite attendance, and to welcome participation in 
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the games. The fragmentary Athenian inscription, C. I. A. ii, 323, 
Ditt. S. I. G., 149, and the more complete Chian, Bullet. Cor. 
Hellen., V. p. 300 seq., Ditt. S. I. G. 150., describe how the depu- 
ties (Vewpor) went to Athens and Chios, tov ay@va tay 
Swz7piwy, and how these cities received the announcement, d¢ysa0ae 
te éxayyshiay xat tov dy@va Swrypiwy, One of the 
deputies to Chios was Cleon, and it is easy to suppose that our 
Sotion may be a son of this Cleon, who was a Delphian, and that 
he was despatched to Alexandria for the same purpose, where 
the fatal season cut him off. Dittenberger (S. I. G., 149, 150,) has 
fixed the date of this embassy to Chios and Athens in the spring of 
277/6, and the spring of this year falls into the 9th year of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who came to the throne, according to Sharpe, (Hist. 
Eg. I., p. 323,) in Nov. 285 B. c., and it is the 9th year that our 
vase gives us. These coincidences are striking, and at all events fix 
the upward limit of our inscription. Nor is this invalidated by the 
fact that the coins of the early part of the reign of Philadelphus 
are thought to be aated continuously from the beginning of his 
father’s reign. Révillout has shown (Rev. Egyptologique, 1880, pp. 
2-22,) that the papyri of that period are dated from the first year of 
Philadelphus, even while he was associated with his father, and while 
the fiction of this association was kept up, long after the latter’s death. 
Neither does the paleography of our vases preclude this date. 
Assuming the golden lamina discovered in the foundations of the 
temple at Canopus, containing an inscription of Ptolemy Euergetes 
I, 247-222 B.c., (a fac-simile of which is given, C. I. G., 4694, 
and better still by Letronne, Inser. Gr. et Lat. de l’Eg., pl. v.), as a 
datable and indisputable standard, we find there all the distinctive 
peculiarities of our series of six inscriptions, even to an attempt at the 
v-barred A, which also occurs in a Cyrenaic inscription assigned by 
Franz to 276 B.c.,(C. I.G. 5184). This lamina, too, did not give the 
same facility as a firm surface and a reed, for the letters were punched. 
Again, it is plainly a sign of the early years of the Ptolemies that 
so many names of Macedonian months occur here. They are ex- 
ceedingly rare in Egypt, and disappear altogether, so far as I know, 
in the Roman epoch, B. Cc. 45-37 being the latest I have found. Of 
Macedonian months used alone, Letronne said (Recueil, I. p. 262) 
he knew of but one instance. Moreover, it was just at this time 
that Dyme in Achaia was rising into new importance as one of the 
four towns that formed the Achzan League in 280 B. c. Lastly, in 
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the reign of Philadelphus, we find the Delphians granting the right 
of promanteia to the Alexandrians in a body (Inser. in Curtius, 
Anecdota Delph. No. 56). 

Still, the name of Cleon is a very common one at Delphi, espe- 
cially in the inscriptions of about the beginning of the second century 
B. C.—large numbers of which have been found. I have looked 
in vain, however, for any mention of Sotion son of Cleon, which 
indeed could not be expected if he had been cut off in his youthful 
manhood at Alexandria. The ninth year of Euergetes, Philadel- 
phus’ successor, would have been a convenient one to explain the 
presence of the other theori there, as it was the year of the Decree 
of Canopus, a great festival year. The theori to announce the recur- 
rence of the Soteria were re-appointed every four years (Chian Inser. 
S. I. G. 150, 29; 207, 3), so long as the festival was quinquennial, but 
the ninth year of Euergetes falls in 238, just half way between the two 
Soteria, 240-236 B. c. If the festival was still quinquennial in the 
ninth year of Philopator, B. c. 213, this would again fall between 
the two celebrations, 216-212. After it became annual we have 
nothing to guide us. How long the Soteria continued in existence, 
if at all after the downfall of the Aetolian power, 189 B. c., does 
not appear, but as the Aetolians make no mention of it where we 
should certainly expect it, by the side of the Pythian and Olympian, 
in their decree (S. I. G, 215, 18) accepting the festival proclaimed 
by Eumenes about 175 B. ¢., it seems to have lasted no more 
than a century, within which period our inscription may safely be 
placed, and with far greater likelihood in the earlier part than the 
later. And here we may add the testimony of the coins mentioned 
above, discovered in the vicinity, and in similar tombs, as it seems. 
As collateral evidence this is of some value, though it did not come 
to my knowledge until I had reached the above conclusions from the 
other sources, 

The recurring phrase, O@soddtov dyopactod, requires some 
comment. The Agorastes' is well known from the familiar 
passage in Xen. Mem. i. 5, 2, as the slave who does the marketing 
for the family. But who is the Agorastes here, that has the charge 
for eight years of the burial of the accredited deputies to the Alexan- 
drian court? I should think that he would probably be some official 


'The alternative that "Ayopacrotd may be the name of the father of Theodotus 
seems very remote. 
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of the palace, the steward or purveyor, whose duty it would be to 
provide for the guests during their stay, and to bury them if they 


died while there. The Septuagint uses the word in the book of 


Tobit, i. 13, where Tobit says of himself, that when he was carried 
captive to Nineveh, “ The most High gave me grace and favor before 
Enemessar, so that I was his purveyor.”?» We may compare the 
Latin Opsonator Poppaeae Aug. (Orelli, L. Inser, 2932), and Liviae 
Aug. (ibid. 2933). In the so-called Letter of Aristeas, and in the 
paraphrase by Josephus, Antiq. Jud. xii, 2, 12, on the occasion of the 
arrival of the Septuagint translators at the court of “ Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus,” we have a description of the manner in which embassies 
were received there. However apochryphal the account may be in the 
main fact, it may be trusted as a picture of the times. Here we are 
told that Dorotheus was especially assigned to provide for the guests 
in all things, and that this was a regular custom, whenever deputies 
ame from kings or cities, and that Dorotheus had the superintendence 
of all that was done Swpobéov 
Galland, Bibliotheca Vet. Patr. I1., p. 
791). The special title which Dorotheus had is not given. Lum- 
broso (Recherches sur I’Economie Politique de I’Egypte sous les 


Lagides), following Letronne and Franz, thinks that the offiee of 


Dorotheus was that of ¢d¢atpos, and in the long list of fune- 
tionaries of the country which he has gathered no Agorastes appears ; 
but as Athenaeus (IV. 70-71) shows that the word dyopaery-e later 
gave place to dfwydzwp, so the earlier Agorastes at the court of the 
Ptolemies may have later received the title of Edeatros, especially as 
Soter himself had been the Edeatros of Alexander. Still the 
Agorastes may have been an inferior officer, a buyer merely. It will 
be observed that Sarapion has no title indicated, though he appears 
in three inscriptions extending over eight years. I hope that sume 
one else will be able to throw more light on this point. 

If my conclusions as to the early date of these vases be accepted, 
it is needless to dwell upon the great value which they possess 
paleographically and historically, and as unique specimens, in their 
way, of inscribed memorials of the dead. 


Aveustus C. MERRIAM. 
*Cf. i. 17, where he adds, “ And if I saw any of my nation dead, or cast about the 


walls of Nineveh, I buried him.” 
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THE REVIVAL OF SCULPTURE IN EUROPE IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


[ Plates II and 111}. 


The object of these papers is to examine the correctness of the 
generally-received opinion, that the revival of sculpture in other 
parts of Europe as well as in Italy was due to the influence of the 
school of the Pisani in the second half of the thirteenth century. 

The superiority of Italian Art in all its branches and at all 
periods is so generally assumed as one of the indubitable axioms 
of criticism, that to question it at any period may be considered 
an unwarranted innovation. The real excellence of Italian Art 


is not to be questioned, but its comparative superiority to the art of 


other countries has been exaggerated by the character and abundance 
of the literary materials for a systematic acquaintance with it. From 
Vasari to Lanzi, from Ghiberti to Cicognara, from Alberti to Mili- 
zia and Ricci, historians of art, and critics, have handed down 


masses of information from which to work out a critical history of 


Italian Art. Not so with France; it possesses no written records 
of its monuments ; the stones alone have been left to speak for them- 
selves. The descendants of the men who raised these works had 
come to despise them, and to consider them only as relics of a 
hated past. Among the earliest to rise against such a feeling 
were Alexandre Lenoir! and Eméric-David,? the first in a prac- 


tical the second in a theoretical manner. During the stormy days 


'Hfe was born at Paris in 1762: at first a painter, he turned his whole attention 
after the revolution of 1789 to the preservation of works of art. He was made, in 
1791, “garde général de tous les monuments des arts et effets précieux,” in the 
convent of the Petits-Augustins. He produced a large number of writings on 
archeological subjects. 

® Toussaint-Bernard Eméric-David was born in 1755. He began his labors in the 
tieid of art-criticism in 1796, In 1801 The Institute awarded a prize to his essay, 
* Recherches sur l’art du statuaire.’ He filled with numerous writings the period 
which elapsed between this date and the time of his death, which took place in 1839, 
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of the French Revolution, when churches were being mutilated 
or destroyed, Lenoir manfully set to work, sometimes even at 
the risk of his life, to rescue what he could from the wreck,' and 
with this he formed the Musée des Monuments Frangais, Some 
years later Eméric-David wrote a series of works on Medieval 
Painting, Medieval Artists and French Sculpture? His mono- 
graph on the history of French monumental sculpture is an 
authority to the present day;* it was written in view of the 
complete ignorance of French Art shown by Count Cicognar: 
in his history of Sculpture,‘ but especially to refute the more culpable 
ignorance of the noted French art-critic Quatremére de Quincy, the 
oracle of the Classicists. It awakened Eméric-David’s ire to read the 
latter’s remark, which he quotes: “ I] est certain qu’aux époques des 
XLV* et XV° siécles, la sculpture ou n’¢tait pas pratiquée 
hors de l’Italie, ou ne était que par des artistes italiens. On peut 
en dire i peu prés autant du XVI° sitecle. En France, ajoute-t-il, a 
peine peut-on citer, avant le X V° siécle, le nom d’un seul seulpteur.” 

The reaction against the exclusive admiration of the classic renais- 
sance did not really begin in France till many years after 1816, when 
the preceding words were written. The works of Didron,’ Gailha- 
baud,° and especially Viollet-le-Duc,’ have now made it .impossible 

for any critic to be entirely blind to the beauties of French sculpture, 
but the knowledge of it has not yet become so diffused as to secure, 
in general estimation, for the Gothie sculpture of France the 

'The wholesale destruction which was being carried out in the departments of 
France was stayed by memoirs and reports emanating from the commission des monu- 
ments of which he was the leading spirit. 

? Histoire de la Peinture au Moyen-Age, Paris, 1811-12; Vies des Artistes anciens et 
modernes, architectes, sculpteurs, ete. (written for the Biographie Universelle of Michaud) ; 
Histoire de la Seulpture Frangaise, accompagnée de notes et observations par M. J. du 
Seignenr, Paris, 1862. One of his most learned works is his J/istoire de la Sculpiure 
Antique, composed of various memoirs, the principal being his Essai sur le classement 
chronologique des seulpteurs Grees, published in 1806, 1807 and again in 1862, and his 
Mémoires sur les progres de la Sculpture Greeque. All Eméric-David’s writings have 
been edited by Paul Lacroix in 1862-63, some for the first time. 

3Labarte, in his JHistoire des Arts Industriels, says that French monumental 
sculpture has no need of another historian than Eméric-David. 

* Storia della Scultura dal suo risorgimento in Italia, sino al secolo XIX. 

> Consult especially the review which he founded, the Annales Archéoloyiques, a 
treasure-house of erudition for the study of French art. 

6 Monuments Anciens et Modernes, and I’ Architecture du V. au X VF Sidele. 

7 Dictionnaire de Architecture Francaise. 
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position due to its merits. I propose in these papers—which pre- 
tend to be only suggestive—to attempt a brief comparison of the 
relative excellence of Italian and French seulpture during the 
thirteenth century, and of their respective position in the history of 
art. In doing this, much familiar ground must be first reviewed in 
order to obtain a comprehensive view of the data. The justification 
of our essay is found in the fact that recent historians of art, although 
they appreciate with more or less enthusiasm the Gothic sculpture of 
France, avoid any comparison between the two countries, and that 
French writers themselves, however enthusiastic they may be, do not 
question the sacred tradition of Italian superiority. It is true that, 
in order to make such a comparison in an exhaustive and _satis- 
factory manner, we need to know more than is yet known about 
the development of French sculpture. Schnaase’s remark is cor- 
rect, that French archeologists seem to have regarded their seulp- 
tures simply from the iconographic point of view to the exclusion 
of the artistic: thus the phases of the development and _suc- 
cession of styles, classification and relations of schools have been 
neglected by them. Viollet-le-Duc in the article “ Sculpture ” of 
his dictionary has indeed given a critical survey of the field 
from the artistic standpoint: in it he defends, ably and energeti- 
ally, the sculptors of the thirteenth century. This brilliant but 
necessarily insufficient sketch has never been supplemented : still, 
certain landmarks stand out in clear relief and will be a sufficient 
guide in a general and preliminary study like ours. It may appear 
singular that the art of France alone should come into question and 
that no mention should be made of the schools of Germany and Eng- 
land. With regard to England there is no comparison possible, as 
sculpture never acquired, during either the Romanesque or the Gothie 
period, an importance comparable to that of the Continental schools. 
Germany, however, produced remarkable works, during the Roman- 
esque period especially ; works which, if considered singly, excite 
our admiration and make us wonder whence could have sprung the 
school from which they proceeded. The altar front of Basel and the 
choir sculptures of S. Michael at Hildesheim are most perfect 
embodiments of the finer elements of the Romanesque spirit. Still, 
especially during the Gothic period, there is so great a want of unity 
and continuity in German sculpture, that it is difficult to regard it 
as carrying out any general ideas or pursuing any systematic course. 
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The history of the development of sculpture in the various 
provinces of Italy from 1000 to 1250 is yet to be written; the 
theme has but few attractions except from the standpoint of his- 
torical science. We know that various contemporary schools existed 
in Venice, Lombardy, Tuscany and Southern Italy, each having 
special characteristics and attaining a certain growth, but none rising 
above mediocrity. 

Some few works form an exception: the statues on the fagades of 
the Cathedrals of Ferrara and Borgo San Donnino, on the Baptistery 
of Parma, &c., possess a certain dignity and rugged power ; but pre- 
cisely in these works we perceive a foreign influence, and the statues 
of Parma seem taken from some church in the south of France. In 
a few cases a Greco-Byzantine influence is clearly evident, for exam- 
ple in the works of Benedetto Antelami (end of twelfth cent.) of 
Parma, who was certainly the best sculptor of the pre-Pisan period. 
His relief of the deposition from the Cross, a work of an archaic but 
original and refined taste, contains some remarkable figures. Schnaase 
can hardly have seen it, for he describes the figures as thick-set and 
heavy : the contrary is the case, and .the female figures in particular, 
with veiled heads and narrow folds of drapery, are conceived thor- 
oughly in the Byzantine spirit. It may be objected that there did 
not exist any monumental Byzantine sculpture at this period: this is 
not entirely correct, for in Greek churches, and especially at Mt. 
Athos, a number of marble sculptures have been noticed, and, besides, 
Italy was full of small works in ivory and metal by Eastern sculptors. 
The most interesting and beautiful specimens of Greek marble sculp- 
ture of this period in Italy are the reliefs on two of the portals of 
the Baptistery of Pisa. On the lintel of one are spirited busts of the 
twelve Apostles, and below are scenes from the life of John the Bap- 
tist; in the northern portal the lintel is divided into seven areades con- 
taining single upright figures representing SS. George and Michael, 
the Annunciation, &c.: these represent the best side of Christian 
Greek art, which, even in the late middle-ages, preserved traces of 
classicism, especially in the draperies, and had originated a style 
well adapted to express the Christian ideal.’ The influence of such 
works was but small: in Pisa it can be traced to a certain extent, as 

?Tt is a common error to suppose that, wherever in medieval works a distinct 


classical element appears, this element must be foreign, indeed opposed, to the byzan- 
tine. Nothing can be more incorrect: in the East, as in the West, there were schools 
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also in Venice, but otherwise, with the few exceptions in the North, 
the inartistie and deplorably debased condition of sculpture in Italy 
previous to the time of Nicola Pisano is clearly apparent from the 
monuments. It is especially through contrast that the change 
‘brought about by the Pisan School at the close of the thirteenth 
century excites our admiration. A cursory glance at the various 
Italian schools of the Romanesque period will make this very 
evident. 

In Tuseany, during the twelfth century, there seem to have 
been formed several centres where sculpture was cultivated with 
assiduity, and in many cases the names of the artists have been pre- 
served, Pisa is represented by Bonusamicus,' Biduinus* and espe- 


* Lucca may claim Robertus ;* Ridolphinus and 


cially by Bonannus.’ 
Enrichus have also inscribed their names on the churches of Pistoja ; 
so has Gruamons, though he is said to bea Pisan by birth. There 
is an apparent progress in the latter half of the twelfth century, the 
art of Bonusamicus and Biduinus is heavy and barbarous, while 
that of Gruamons has somewhat thrown off this rudeness and has 
become more symmetrical and artistic. Still, during the Romanesque 
period, Tuscany is even behind the rest of Italy in sculpture; and 
the reason is that she did not feel either of the two influences which 


following different ideals, some a rude local type, others a hieratic formalism, and 
again others preserving the classical spirit; and this latter school is more properly 
called Greek, rather than Byzantine. An examination of Greek MSS. of this 
very twelfth century, shows that these three distinct styles flourished side by side : 
many a MS. in Paris and London contains miniatures even more classical than these 
Pisan reliefs. 

’ Bas-relief of Christ and the symbols of the Evangelists in the Campo-Santo with 
the inscription: Opus Quop vipEtTIS BoNUSAMICUS FECIT PRO EO ORATE. Pho- 
tozraphed by Alinari (No. 12,118.) 

? His known and signed works are: 1, a sarcophagus imitated from the antique, in 
the Campo-Santo, with a remarkable Latino-Italian inscription beginning, Brpuryus 
MAGISTER FECIT; 2, a relief over the side-door of 8S. Salvatore at Lucca with 
BIpUINO ME FECIT HOC oPUS; 3, the Architrave and font of S. Casciano near 
Pisa, dated 1180 and with Hoc opus quvuop ceRNIS BIDUINUS DOCTE PEREGIT; 4, 
an architrave representing, with 28 figures, Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, presuma- 
bly from the Ch. of Altopascio near Lucea, now in a villa at Segromigno. 

3 By his hand were the former bronze doors for the Cathedral of Pisa. We can 
judge of his style only from the doors of Monreale (1186), as the door of the 
transept at Pisa is evidently by an earlier master. 

* He executed a font in 8S. Frediano with the inscription, RopERTUs MAGISTER 
ME [fecit?] MCLI. 
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affected the art of the other provinces of Italy, the byzantine and 
the romanesque. The South of Italy had long been under Greek 
rule, and the Norman Conquest did not put an end to the influence 
of the art of Constantinople—the artistic relations between the two 
countries always remained very close. Constantinople taught the 
West the art of niello; and sent its bronze doors to churches 
over all Italy from Venice to Rome and Salerno.'| While the art of 
bronze-casting remained for this reason entirely byzantine, marble 
sculpture in Southern Italy included both a local current, of Latin 
origin, and a complex oriental current, which, beside the usual byzan- 
tine element, had another oriental spirit, probably Syrian, which was 
original but fantastic. Further North, in Venice, the influence of 
Constantinople was supreme both in metal and in stone, and the many 
reliefs of San Marco, though some bear Latin inscriptions, all betray 
a byzantine origin, either direct or indirect. In Lombardy and the 
rest of Northern Italy different influences were at work. At Verona, 
side by side with extremely barbarous works (e. g. facade of S. Zeno), 
are some of better art and more like the schools of Southern France 
(e. g. statue at S. Pietro Martire): here belong also the works of 
Wiligélmus and Nicolaus (1099-1139) at Modena, Ferrara and Verona. 
The purely Lombard style is well represented at S. Michele of Pavia, 
where Northern faney runs riot. At Parma and Borgo San Donnino 
appears a school with better artistic perceptions, which does not, as is 
usual in Italy, confine itself to miniatures in stone, but works in a 
broad and massive style. The seated statues on the exterior of the 
Baptistery are dignified works of some artistic value, and the small 
reliefs in porphyry representing animals, real and fabulous, are full of 
life and reality and of the most finished workmanship. The interior 
is a museum of twelfth and early thirteenth century sculpture by very 
different hands: the best of them seem to be by Antelami.2 At San 


1S. Marco, Venice; S. Paolo, Rome; Amalfi, Trani, Monte Gargano, Monte Cassino, 
Salerno. 

* The presentation in the temple (lunette over door of entrance) and Christ 
between the four cherubim and two angels (lunette over altar) and several single 
angels show the hand of Antelami, the two lunettes of the Flight into Egypt (opposite 
entrance) and David with his choir, (opposite altar) are by a very inferior artist. 
The sculptures representing the Labors of the Months, of which fifteen pieces are 
here and others are at the Museum, were found at the excavations of S. Udalrico 
(ancient amphitheatre). They are of a later date, belonging probably to the middle 
of the thirteenth century. With regard to the reliefs on the exterior, it would carry 
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Donnino, again, the sculptures of the facade are very unequal ; some 
extremely barbarous and justifying Gally Knight’s remark on 
“the neglect of all proportions, the heads as large as the bodies,” ete. 
But Gally Knight does not seem to have considered the almost 
life-size statues of David and Ezechiel at the main portal, as well as 
some of the reliefs :' 
Romanesque sculpture in Italy. 

To recapitulate ; the Northern sculptors of the twelfth century whose 
works rise above mediocrity, were either influenced by transalpine 
art, like Antelami and his school, or were themselves foreigners, as 
Wiligelmus and the sculptor of the Verona font? probably were. 
With these exceptions it would appear that, while in France and 
other countries sculpture flourished as a monumental art during the 
Romanesque period, under the influence of Architectural law, in Italy 
alone was sculpture so subordinated to the smaller arts (miniature 
painting, ivory-carving, niello) through which the influence of Byzan- 
tium was exerted, that she produced, for the most part, insignificant 
and imitative works. 

During the same period France presents a different picture. From 
the close of the eleventh to the end of the twelfth century a 
regular and progressive development is perceptible in the various 
schools which arose in her provinces. At the first glance we 
are struck by several fundamental differences which must ever be 
kept in view while comparing the works of France and Italy. 
Foremost among these differences is the respective role given to the 
plastic arts in the two countries ; in Italy it was, as a rule, confined 
to the lintels of the church portals and to articles of church furni- 
ture, as pulpits, fonts and monuments. This custom precluded the 


us too far if we should undertake to show what was by Antelami and what by his 
scholars: suffice it to say that on the same portal the sculptures of the lunette, archi- 
volt and architrave are evidently all by different hands and that the work of the 
master cannot be mistaken. 

'The explanation of this great difference in merit is not difficult to find: many 
of the reliefs, e. g. those of the two towers, are evidently inserted, and their present 
position was not their original one: they have been taken from an earlier structure 
and used for the present facade. The best works are structural and contemporary 
with the architecture. 

? According to Schnaase this sculptor was probably a German resident in Italy 
and brought under byzantine influence. In any case it is evident that this work, 
full of style, character and energy, was the work of some foreign artist, for nothing 
like it is to be seen in Northern Italy. 


these are perhaps among the finest works of 
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development of great systematic cycles of sculptures and gave an 
inorganic character to the art, it also did not allow the use of works 
in the round. The French artist, on the other hand, had a strong 
perception of the true relation of sculpture to architecture, and of 
their codperative value ; he crowded with life-size or colossal statues 
the deep recesses of the church porches and the niches of the fagades, 
while he filled the archivolts and tympana with high-reliefs. In the 
south of France this display of sculpture reached the highest point 
of exuberance ; at Angouléme and at §8. Gilles every part of the 
facade was covered ; even in the cloisters, statues were used as carya- 
tides and were set against the great piers. 

Another point of contrast between the two countries is, that in 


Italy the work has little distinct character and is entirely devoid of 


individuality, while the most striking feature of the French schools 
is their thoroughly national character, varied by deep local distinctions, 
and their clear-cut individuality, showing that with them art was not 
merely conventional, but an expression of thought in the forms which 
appealed the most strongly to their individual consciousness. The art 
may be hieratic, the figures architecturally stiff or artificially animated, 
according to the schools, but in the heads appears, what is unknown 
to the other Romanesque schools of Europe, a study of character 
and faithful portraiture, more Latin in the South, more Frankish 
and Gallic in the North and Centre. Strange as it may seem, the 
heads of the old portal of Chartres, for example, executed about 
1140, are more true to the types among which the sculptor lived and 
worked than the heads of the thirteenth century statues in the northern 
portal of the same church, for Gothic sculpture followed rather 
certain general types than particular examples. Many illustrations 
of this fact might be brought forward. I give on the next page one 
of the heads from the 1140 portal of Chartres (Fig. 1). 

The first among the French schools to become established were 
those of the South. Viollet-le-Due distinguishes, at the beginning 
of this period (ec. 1100), four schools, those of Toulouse,Limoges, Pro- 
vence and Burgundy: that of the Ile-de-France did not develop until 
towards the middle of the twelfth century. The theory of a profound 
Byzantine influence on all these schools of the South becomes, every 
day, more untenable, and this influence, though its presence may be 
discerned here and there, was restricted, especially in the Burgundian 
school, toa minimum. The differences between these contemporary 
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developments are so fundamental that it seems hardly possible that 
they should be the product of the same civilization. At the two poles 
stand Provence and Burgundy; the former being influenced, more 
or less, by the numerous Roman works still extant throughout the 
region, while the latter separated itself from all traditions of the past. 
The sculpture of Provence is invested with a quiet dignity and 
repose: the rich details are welded with exquisite taste into a har- 


(Fig. 1.) 


monious unity, and this good taste makes the critic indulgent even 
if, as is often the case in the smaller reliefs, the figures are not always 
well-proportioned. In Burgundy, on the other hand, a finished 
tecnique was placed at the service of an exuberant fancy. If we 
might find fault with the want of imagination and of invention shown 
by the school of Provence, the opposite fault might be laid to the 
charge of the Burgundian school. It seems to be struggling to 
express an irrepressible life and energy, and this often resulted in 
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figures distorted and awkward in the extreme: here also, as is often 
the case, we find a keen sense of the grotesque, the humorous, and the 
horrible. The School of Toulouse possessed neither the repose and 
naturalness of the Provengal nor the energy of the Burgundian 
school; it leaned towards a union of high finish and artificially 
studied postures and treatment of drapery, and, although it felt the 
influence of the East more than any of the other schools, excepting, 
perhaps, that of Limoges, at the same time it added to this a rude 
attempt at dramatic effects and the imitation of nature. 

To these ought to be added another school which extended to the 
north of that of Toulouse, from Cahors to Angouléme, joining the 
province of Poitou. The accompanying cut (Fig. 2) represents the 
figure of Christ from the large relief on the tympanum of the north 
portal of the Cathedral at Cahors.’ This work belongs to the first 
part of the twelfth century, and shows that the school which pro- 
duced it was in advance of the rest of France. 

A far more important work of the same school is the contemporary 
facade of the Cathedral of Angouléme; its broad surface is covered 
with groups and single figures in high relief, which all belong, with 
but few exceptions, to the grand scene of the Last Judgment. The 
figure of Christ, in an aureole near the summit, is the exact counter- 
part of the Christ of Cahors, and almost suggests the same sculptor. 
This work shows us that the school was not able to conceive the 
harmonious union and co-ordination of the two arts. The sculpture 
is in no way organic—it does not form an essential part even of the 
ornamentation. Here also we can see a tendency to violent action 
less extravagant only than that of the Burgundian school. The 
same tendency is emphasized in the weird composition on the 
interior of the fagade at Souillac. As a rule, however, there is in 
this school a nearer approach to beauty, without any attempt at 
realism, than is to be seen in the other Romanesque schools of 
France. 

The school of the Ile-de-France carried out from the beginning 
the close alliance of sculpture and architecture, and many of the 
figures on the old portals of Chartres, Bourges, S. Denis, 8. Loup, 
ete., seem almost integral parts of the architecture, so well do the 
long and immovable figures, the narrow parallel folds of drapery, 


1 This illustration, as well as the preceding, is taken from Viollet-le-Duc, 
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harmonize with the general architectural effect. By this subordina- 
tion, it was inevitable that sculpture should lose in part its freedom 
of form, and that the interest of the details should be sacrificed to 
the general effect. Still, the principle was a good one, though defec- 
tive in its application. By a gradual change this severe stiffness was 
lost, and greater life and freedom introduced during the development 
from the Romanesque to the Gothic, which took place, curiously 
enough, not in the South, but in the very province where sculpture 
had been most archaic. This transition can be seen as it passed, 
step by step, through its regular phases ; and this is one of the great 
attractions in the study of this period of French sculpture. The cor- 
responding change in Italy took place three-quarters of a century 
later, and its causes are enveloped in obscurity : no natural or indige- 
nous growth prepared the way for the school of the Pisani. 


[ To be continued]. 
ArtTuur L. FrorHincHaM, JR. 
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ANCIENT CRUDE-BRICK CONSTRUCTION AND ITS 
INFLUENCE ON THE DORIC STYLE.' 


One of the most interesting essays in classical archeology, recently 
published in Germany, is that by Wilhelm Déorpfeld, with the title 
at the head of this notice, contained in the volume of essays issued 
by the students of Professor Ernst Curtius, in commemoration of 
his 70th birthday. This essay aims at explaining two facts, which 
have long perplexed students of Greek architecture ; first, that there 
are no known remains of stone buildings which exhibit the begin- 
nings and earlier development of Doric architecture ; and, secondly, 
that the earliest Doric temples which remain, although they show the 
Dorie style already developed, are distinguished from the temples of 
the best time of that style by their generally low and heavy forms. 

It has long been thought that no remains whatsoever of Doric 
constructions, older than the temples of Corinth, Syracuse, and 
Selinus exist. Of this supposed fact two explanations have been 
proposed, Many archologists, among them Bétticher and Klenze, 
have contended that the Dorie style was invented for stone buildings, 
and that it came into being by one creative effort, rather than by a 
slow and gradual process of evolution. But it is hardly in the course 
of nature for architectural forms to be invented and applied in this 
sudden way, and most students, therefore, have held to the view of 
Vitruvius, that the Doric style was the result of wooden constructive 
methods applied to stone buildings ; an opinion justified by the char- 
acter of many elements of the Doric order, such as the tryglyphs, 
trunnels, mutules, guttae, and in general the elements of the frieze 
and cornice, which undeniably point back to original elements of con- 
struction in wood, So far as the paucity of remains goes, this theory 


'Der antike Ziegelbau und sein Einfluss auf den dorischen Stil. By Wilhelm 
Dirpfeld. In the volume Historische und philologische Aufsiitze Ernst Curtius zu 
seinem siebenzigsten Geburtstage am zweiten September, 1884, gewidmet. Berlin, 
Verlag von A, Asher & Co., 1884. 
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is as complete as the former ; wooden buildings would not have come 
down to our time. 

The defenders of the former theory, however, call attention to the 
fact that the forms of the earliest Doric temples which do survive 
are, in one respect, not such as those to which wooden construction 
would naturally give rise. The use of wood is likely to make build- 
ings high and light; as may be seen, for example, in the Lonic style, 
whose origin is generally admitted to have been in wood. And the 
tendency in a style which began with wood, and was transferred to 
stone, would be from the lighter to the heavier; whereas the tendency 
in the Dorie style was, in general, from heavier to lighter. The 
theory of Vitruvius, then, appears also to be insufficient, and we 
need some further explanation of the facts. 

But, considering the many evidences of the influence of wooden 
construction on the Dorie style, and considering that Vitruvius 
speaks with a positiveness which appears to proceed not only from 
theory, but also from some sort of traditional information, we may 
say that such a new explanation should not deny that there was a 
stage of Dorie architecture in which the use of wood was largely 
influential in determining forms, but should rather strive to show how 
this construction in wood came to be so heavy in its proportions. 
Such an explanation Dérpfeld gives ; on the whole a most satisfactory 
one, well fitted to mark the farthest point to which as yet our know- 
ledge of the origin of Doric architecture has reached. 

In both the oldest civilizations of the ancient world, Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, an extensive use was made of bricks for building pur- 
poses. Especially was this true of Mesopotamia. We believe we 
are right in saying that not a single building has been found in that 
country, of a time earlier than the Persian Empire, in which stone 
was used as the chief material. The greatest use made of stone was 
for the revetment of brick walls, or for the retaining walls of the 
mounds of clay on which palaces or temples were built, or for the 
socles of heavy walls, or, 
the stereobate of a temple. Stone was also used, as we know from 
Herodotus and other sources, for such constructions as bridges and 
quays, where bricks were manifestly less suitable. But in general 
the Mesopotamians used brick, and brick only, for a building mate- 
rial. Furthermore, their bricks, even when used in places which 
seem to us to demand unusual hardness, such as arches and vaults, 


in one case, at Khorsabad for the facing of 
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were generally not baked. They were of crude clay, well worked, 
mixed with chopped straw, and dried more or less in the sun. They 
were used either without mortar, or cemented by clay just like their 
own substance, though somewhat more moistened. The effect of this 
use of clay was that the forms of Mesopotamian architecture were 
exceedingly heavy. The walls and partitions of the palace of King 
Sargon at Khorsabad varied from nine to twenty-four feet in thick- 


ness 


and everything tends to prove that such buildings were of but 
one story in height. 

Other nations which more or less directly came into contact with 
the people of Egypt and Mesopotamia, also used crude bricks 
largely. As to the Pheenicians we lack information, but the 
paucity of architectural remains in their country may be partially 
accounted for by the supposition that it was customary there to 
build much with erude bricks. Along the Asiatic coast of the 
Egean crude bricks were much used. The latest explorations at 
Hissarlik have proved that the Pergamos of [lion was built of them, 
both its walls of defence and the walls of the buildings on it. Vitru- 
vius informs us that important crude-brick structures in Asia Minor, 
at a later time, were the residence of the Attalid kings at Tralles, 
the palace of Creesus at Sardis, and that of Mausolus at Halicar- 


nassus. In Greece itself we find ample evidences of the use of 


unbaked bricks. There are references to it in Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Aristophanes,’ Pausanias, Vitruvius, and other writers; inscrip- 


tions also refer to it. We are told that a part of the city walls of 


Athens and of the Long Walls was built of these bricks, that the city 
wall of Mantineia was of them, that at Patras a temple existed whose 
walls were constructed of them, ete. Dirpfeld especially calls atten- 
tion to a stoa at Epidauros, mentioned by Pausanias as of unbaked 
bricks.? The valley of the sacred precinct at Epidauros is so rich in 


‘A joke in the “Clouds” illustrates how common was the use of these bricks in the 

time of Aristophanes. The chorus of Clouds says: 
Tlpoc yétw Tov vowv, Tpd¢ Rudy ola Kaka, 
idwuev, doouev Kai tow téyoue 
Tov xépanov avtov orpoyybiate 

*The passage from Pausanias is as follows: jv yap 
Katappvévtog dé of tov ibn aca, ate THe 
avyxoddunoe [6 ’Avtwvivoc] kai ratty. II, 27,7. We give this as illustrating the 
way in which such a building became ruined. 
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good building-stone, and so poor in clay, that the builders must 
either have found great advantages in the latter, or followed a very 
strong tradition in choosing it. 

It has been the custom of explorers, whenever they came to a brick 
wall, to consider it of late construction and to destroy it. There are, 
therefore, few actual remains of such walls to be referred to. But 
at Eleusis a brick wall, 4.50 m. thick, and over 3 m. high, has 
been found ; at Tiryns on the citadel ancient brick walls were found, 
and the débris, which covered the walls of the recently excavated 
palace, consisted in large degree of half-burned fragments of brick ; 
at Mycenae a great wall, originally of crude brick cemented with 
clay, since become, through the action of fire, a solid mass of burned 
brick, is visible on the summit of the Acropolis ; finally, at Olympia, 
Tegea, and elsewhere, remnants of such walls have been found. 

We can hardly doubt that, if construction with crude brick 
was common among the earlier Greeks, even in publie buildings, 
it must at least have powerfully influenced construction in stone. 
And there are certain peculiarities in the existing stone walls of 
Dorie temples which can best be explained by this influence and 
which, in short, afford reasons for believing that these stone walls 
were built directly after the model of crude-brick walls, were in fact 
developed from them ; and that, in the earlier days of Dorie archi- 
tecture, the walls of the cella, pronaos and opisthodomos were them- 
selves of this material. 

As is well known, the temple walls of the Greeks consisted of a 
socle, or foundation, of blocks much higher than the courses above 
them. Now, in order to prevent crude-brick walls from absorbing 
moisture from the ground, and so giving way, they must be raised 
upon a foundation of some harder material. This must be done also 
to prevent the lower part of them from being injured by accident, or 
else they must be revetted with slabs of stone, as was done in Assyria. 
The socle, then, which exists in stone walls, where it is practically 
unnecessary, seems to be a reminiscence of the socle of erude-brick 
walls, where it was indispensable. It is to be remarked, also, that 
the Greeks called the stones of the courses above the socle in stone 
walls “bricks” (zdévioe). 

Not only were the cella-walls of Dorie temples built with an 
unnecessary socle, but the treatment of the openings in them, also, 
shows the influence of a method not strictly appropriate to stone. 
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In many cases (e. g., the Parthenon and Propylaea at Athens), the 
door-frames were neither made of separate blocks of stone, nor worked 
upon the blocks composing the cella-wall. They consisted, as can 
be proved, of wooden posts, probably covered with bronze—a method 
of framing singularly like that employed by the Assyrians and 
Chaldeans. These wooden door-frames are essential with crude- 
brick walls, to protect the sides of the door-way from injury, and to 
bear the weight of the doors. They would be covered with bronze 
plates after a practice, common in Greece, as well as in the East. 
The charred remains of such door-posts have been dug up at Tiryns 
and at Troy. 

Concerning the method of manufacturing crude bricks in Greece, 
and of making walls of them, we have information from Vitruvius, 
and we can gather something from the remains of the walls themselves. 
The clay was not treated by the Greeks as carefully as by the Meso- 
potamians, but was allowed to retain pebbles, shells, and potsherds. 
It was mixed with chopped straw, and then allowed to dry for a 
long time, even for several years. Vitruvius informs us that there 
was a decree of the city of Utiea that no one should use sun-dried 
bricks until they had been examined by the magistrates whose duty 
it was to see that they were sufficiently dried. The greater solidity 
of their bricks allowed the Greeks to make their walls less thick, 
though even they found 1.25 m. of thickness as little as was 
practicable for rooms from four to ten metres wide. The ends of 
the walls were protected by wooden posts, and the walls themselves 
were covered with a coating of plaster, composed either of clay, as at 
Troy, or of lime, as at Tiryns. Thus the wall was protected from 
the weather so long as the roof remained intact. How soon destruc- 
tion came to the whole edifice, if the roof was injured, the passage 
from Aristophanes quoted above indicates. 

How, then, may one of these ancient Dorie temples, with cella- 
wall of erude brick, have appeared? We must suppose a stereobate 
and stylobate of stone for the brick walls to rest upon. The pronaos, 
formed like a temple in antis, has on either side two short brick 
walls, ending in wooden ante. Between the ante are two columns 
of wood, resting on stone bases, or directly upon the stone stylobate. 
From anta to anta above the columns runs a wooden architrave. 
This architrave takes the form, over the brick walls, of a heavy 
plank, upon which the roofing-timbers rest. These roofing-timbers, 
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or rafters, reach from wall to wall of the cella, and their covered 
ends form tryglyphs. The roof seems likely to have been originally 
horizontal, and composed of the rafters with planks across them 
bearing a layer of clay, rolled or trodden down hard, after the fashion 
so common in the East, even at the present day. 

After the discovery of the value of burned tiles for roofing, the 
gable-roof was developed, or imported from Pheenicia. But the 
buildings of Troy and Tiryns still had horizontal clay roofs. If we 
imagine such an early building as peripteral, there would be about 
the cella a series of wooden pillars with stone bases, bearing an epi- 
style beam, upon which the lengthened timbers of the roof rest ; thus 
the pteroma would be formed. 

In a structure like this the thickness of the cella-wall would come 
to be the modulus for the proportions of the columns, of the epistyle, 
and in a degree of the whole-building. Supposing the breadth of the 
the cella to be from six to eight metres, the wall would be, judging 
from the remains at Troy, 1.25 m. Such a wall of crude brick could 
hardly be built higher than 5 m. with strength to uphold a heavy 
clay roof. The wooden ante would then also be 5 m. high and 1.25 
m. wide. These are noticeably heavy proportions. At first the pillars 
between the ante may have been of less size than the ante themselves ; 
but with builders so sensitive as the Greeks, this disproportion would 
soon be felt, and the pillars made thicker. So, too, the ‘epistyle 
would be made to correspond to its supports; unless, indeed, the 
mere weight of the roof made a heavy epistyle necessary. 

This, in its main features, is Dérpfeld’s theory of the earlier stage 
of the Dorie style. It is a theory which seems to match with the 
facts. But one further test can be applied to it: Do any remains of 
buildings of such a stage exist? Or, since the upper part of such 
buildings must long since have perished, do any remains exist of 
stone substructures whose condition and peculiarities can only be 
explained in this manner? Dérpfeld thinks he has found such a 
construction in the Heraion at Olympia. 

As yet no complete account of this Heraion has been published ; 
we may, therefore, give a brief summary of Dorpfeld’s description of 
it. In form it is a peripteral temple, with a long pronaos, cella and 
opisthodomos. On the spot are now to be seen the outer stylobate 
with fragments of most of the columns; the walls of the cella, pro- 
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naos and opisthodomos ; some fragments of the two columns of the 
pronaos ; and small remains of the inner stylobate. 

The fragments of the columns, however, are curiously different 
from each other. They are not alike in material, form, or technical 
peculiarities. In short, they cannot all have been put in position at 
the same time, much less at the time when the temple was erected. 
There must have been other supports originally ; and only as these 
for some reason gave out, were the present columns put in. Evi- 
dently, only wooden pillars would thus have given out; and this 
supposition is confirmed by Pausanias, who tells us that, in his time, 
an ancient wooden pillar was still preserved in its place in this temple. 
We may add that there has not been found a fragment of the entab- 
lature of the Heraion ; while there are numerous remains of the stone 
crowning-members of all the other buildings at Olympia. It seems 
probable, then, that the entablature also in the Heraion was of 
wood. 

When the building was uncovered, the walls were found to consist 
of a socle of ancient workmanship, made of large squared blocks of 
stone, with an upper part composed of the bases of statues, poros, and 
limestone, evidently the construction of Byzantine builders. But 
why did not those builders leave the entire wall as it stood, as well as 
the stone socle, if that wall was, like the socle, of stone? Or, even 
if it was of baked bricks, why do not some portions of it remain ? 
The Byzantine builders would not have taken the trouble entirely to 
tear down and rebuild the upper part of the wall, if it had been in 
existence. It cannot have been in existence when they wished to 
reconstruct the temple; it must have been of some less enduring 
material than stone or burnt bricks. There are only two such ma- 
terials, wood and crude bricks. But, as the socle shows, the wall 
was 1.19 m. thick—thicker than any wooden wall can have been 
made. We are compelled to believe, then, that the upper part of the 
walls of the Heraion was of crude bricks. 

Happily, other facts confirm this belief. When the Heraion was 
uncovered, there was found upon the stone foundation, and reaching 
to some distance on every side, a layer of yellowish clay, about a 
metre in thickness. At first this clay was thought to have come 
from a land-slide off Mt. Kronion ; but it was seen that such a land- 
slide would have covered other buildings. The clay could only have 
come, then, from the disintegrated walls. These walls, in their 
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original condition, must have had corner-pillars and ante of wood ; 
traces of wooden door-frames can still be seen. 

There is, then, good evidence that there exist, in the Heraion at 
Olympia, remains of Doric architecture in its earlier and less devel- 
oped stage: and thus, not only does the opinion of Vitruvius and 
later scholars seem to be confirmed, that the Dorie style was not 
created all at once and for stone, but also their theory of the origin 
of that style in wood is corrected and filled out. Modern investi- 
gators must hereafter treat brick walls with more respect than they 
have been treated in the past, as likely to throw important light on 
the still obscure history of the Doric style. 


ArtHuR RicHMOND MARSH. 
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ARNOLFO DI Lapo ($1310) Anp Jacopo Torritr aT Rome. 


The assertion made by Vasari, that Arnolfo worked in Rome and 
executed the monuments of Honorius IIT in 8. Maria Maggiore and 
Boniface VIII in St. Peter, ete., has been very generally considered 
to be among those statements of his which should be rejected. M. 
Eugéne Miintz' is disposed to reconsider this unfavorable decision, 
and cites Ciampini? in support of Arnolfo’s authorship of the monu- 
ment of Boniface VIII. In this, as in many passages, however, 
Ciampini has availed himself somewhat unscrupulously of the writer 
whose importance M. Miintz himself has so well shown—Giacomo 
Grimaldi, (born ab. 1560, t 1623). This carries back the testimony 
in favor of Arnolfo almost a century. The passage referred to is in 
an unpublished MS. of Grimaldi in the Barberini Library at Rome.‘ 
It is curious to compare in parallel columns the words of the two 
writers regarding the monument of Boniface VIII. The italics 
indicate the important variations of Ciampini from his predecessor. 


GRIMALDI. 


. quam cappellam (Bonifacii TV.) fel. 
rec. Bonifacius Papa VIII. in hono- 
rem ejusdem sancti consecrari fecit ; cibo- 
rumque cuspidatum germanici operis e 
marmore superposuit; sepulerum  sibi 
vivens marmoreum cum insigni eius gen- 
tilicio parieti coaptavit, ita ut dum sa- 
cerdos missae sacrum perageret, tumulum 
ipsius Bonifacii conspiceret. Sacellis 
praefati architectus fuit Arnulphus, 
cuius nomen inibi incisum erat. Imagi- 


CIAMPINI. 


Bonifacius VIII. e pariis marmoribus, 
columnis, operculo, musivisque figuris 
restituit et ornavit altare B. Bonifacii 
martyris, longo senio deciduum, illiusque 
reliquis sacratum. Ciborium cuspidatum 
erat germani operis, sub quo sepulchrum 
maynoreum sibi vivens, cum suis insig- 
nibus gentilitatis, cooptavit; ita ut dum 
sacerdos missae sacrificium perageret, 
tumulum ipsius Bonifacii conspiceret. 
Sacelli praefati architectus quidam fuit 


1 Etudes sur U histoire des Arts & Rome au Moyen-Age, p. 10. 

? De sacris aedificiis a Constantino Magno constructis. Rome, 1693, p. 65. 

3 Ricerche intorno ai lavori archeologici di Giacomo Grimaldi. Firenze, 1881. 
4XXNIV, No. 56. Instrumenta autentica translationum, ete. 
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nem vero Deiparae Virginis ac SS. 
Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, Petri in 
dextera, et Pauli in sinistra, neenon S. 
Bonifacii quarti, ac etiam Bonifacii octavi, 
quem Princeps Apostolorum offert Bea- 
tae Virginis PINXIT VERMICULATO OPERE 
Jacosus Torrirt ut in libro picturarum 
in hac Basilice demolitione conficiendo 


Arnulphus, cujus nomen inibi incisum 
erat; imaginem vero Deiparae Virginis, 
ac 8. S. Apostolorum Petri in dextera, 
et Pauli in sinistra, ac etiam Bonifacii 
VIII., quem Princeps Apostolorum offert 
B. Virginis, musivo opere expresserat 
Carolus Comes; (De Sacris Aedificiis a 
Constantino Magno constructis, p. 65, 19.) 


clarius videre licet. 


The two principal variations in Ciampini’s version of Grimaldi 
are that he has omitted, in describing the mosaic, the figure of 
Boniface IV to whom the chapel was dedicated by his name- 
sake; and that he attributes the mosaic to an artist named Carolus 
Comes: it is probable that he intended to refer to Johannes Cosmati, 
whose works were executed at this period and in a similar style. 
Grimaldi, however, is much more worthy of credence, as an earlier 
and more reliable archeologist, when he states expressly that this 
mosaic proceeded from the hand of Jacobus Torriti, the noted 
mosaicist whose works we admire in the apses of St. John Lateran 
and Sta Maria Maggiore. We now know whence Torrigio, whose 
indebtedness to Grimaldi appears on so many pages, derived his 
statement that Torriti was the author of this work." 

Although it may be objected that both the monument of Boniface 
VIII and the tabernacle of the Bas. of St. Paul at Rome, even 
though proved to be the works of an Arnolfo, are not necessarily by 
Arnolfo di Lapo: still, as Vasari is now supported by an almost con- 
temporary writer, there is no adequate reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of his assertion regarding the work which the famous Florentine 
architect and sculptor executed in Rome. 

For Torriti we had still more circumstantial evidence: Grimaldi 
says, “pinxit vermiculato opere Jacobus Torriti ut in libro picturarum 
in hac Basilicze demolitione conficiendo clarius videre licet.” Although 
this precious collection of drawings of the old Basilica has perished, 
Grimaldi’s reference is sufficiently clear to show that Torriti’s author- 
ship must have been stated in an inscription on the work itself. As 
we are raising the question of Torriti’s productions it may not be 
superfluous to notice a remark in Torrigio.' According to him the 
tomb-stone of Munio di Zamora (fF 1300) in the Church of Sta 


? Le sacre grotte Vaticane, ed. 1675, p. 371. 
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Sabina (Rome) with his figure incrusted in mosaic was also by Tor- 
riti. This assertion cannot be verified, as naturally the inscription 
on the slab itself throws no light on the subject, but the date would 
correspond with the period of the artist’s stay in Rome. 


A. L. Froruincuam, Jr. 


CERTIFICATE OF DECEASE OF ANTONIO DA SAN GAL.Lo.! 


The communication of the following interesting and inedited docu- 
ment is due to the kindness of M. Eugéne Mintz. Anything that 
relates to the famous architect cannot fail to be of interest. 


Testor ego infraseriptus Sacrosanctae Patriarch. Basilicae Principis 
Apostolorum de Urbe clericus beneficiatus et subarchivista, qualiter in 
libro I. mortuorum in archivio ejusdem basilicae existen. fol. 33 inter 
cetera reperitur ut infra, videlicet : 

Die 3 Augusti MDXLVI 1546. 

Domenica 3 detto morse Mo. Antonio da San Gallo architetto della 
8S. D. N. S., sotterrato in 8. Petro, per il deposito niente, torcie vinti tre 
ebbe M. Benedetto. 

B. Egius, m. p. 
—Archives of the Basilica of St. Peter. 


1 Antonio da San Gallo was born in Florence c. 1482. Although his father’s 
name was Bartolommeo Picconi, he received his surname from his uncles, Giuliano 
and Antonio da San Gallo. 
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Tue Emprre or THE Hirrires.— By William Wright, B. A., 
D. D. With Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions by Prof. 
A. H. Sayee, LL.D. A Hittite Map by Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
F. R.S., &e., and Capt. Conder, R. E. And a complete set of Hit- 
tite Inscriptions revised by Mr. W. H. Rylands, F. 8S. A. New 
York: Seribner & Welford. 1884. [pp. xxii, 200, and 21 
pages of plates]. 


Two different classes of readers might be kept in view by one who 
should write a book about the ancient Hittites; archeologists and special 
students of ancient history, on the one hand, and, on the other, the great 
body of educated people, who are glad to know the results of special 
investigations. Interest in the advance of knowledge, and a desire for 
a wide horizon of thought stimulate some members of the latter class, 
but the eagerness is greatest whenever the matter is one which relates in 
any way to practical affairs, especially if it touches, or is supposed to 
touch, the religious beliefs of any great body of persons. This has been 
repeatedly illustrated within the past decade or so, and a considerable 
body of literature has sprung up to meet the demand which comes from 
just these persons. 

Dr. Wright is better fitted by mental equipment and habit to interest 
the latter class than to instruct the small but exacting body of special 
scholars. His book opens a new and attractive field to the general reader, 
and will be welcome to those who are concerned for the historical accuracy 
of the Old Testament. Everything now known tends to show that there 
was oncealarge and formidable population between the Middle Euphrates 
and the Orontes, that there was some kind of national organization, that 
it was this organized people which the Assyrians called Chatti, and the 
Egyptians Kheta, and that the “ Chittites”—A. V. Hittites—of the Old 
Testament present the same name in a very slightly modified form. The 
presumption is, therefore, strong that the inscribed stones found in consider- 
able numbers in the region where this people dwelt are traces of their civ- 
ilization, and that monuments with similar features found along certain 
thoroughfares of Asia Minor indicate an extension (whether brief or long- 
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continued) of the influence and power of this people to the shores of the 
gean. All this is presented in Dr. Wright’s book, and he appends 
numerous plates which give a good idea of the general characteristics 
and many of the more minute details of the monumental! remains. 

Add to this that the book is well printed and has a striking cover. 

Scientific students will, however, find themselves obliged to wait for 
some further work, by a trained hand, which shall meet their reasonable 
demands. From a scholarly standpoint the following defects may be 
remarked 

1. Dr. Wright does not give an adequate history of the explorations 
and studies which bear upon the subject of which he treats. For exam- 
ple, he dwells upon the casts taken in Hamah by himself and Mr. Kirby 
Green, but ignores the casts and squeezes made by Prof. Paine and Lieut. 
Steever in Beirut, where the stones tarried on the way to Constantinople. 
In regard to the publication of fac-similes his account is still more defec- 
tive. The place of honor here belongs to Dr. W. H. Ward (Am. Pal. 
Expl. Soc., Second Statement, Sept., 1873), who made use of the impres- 
sions secured by Steever and Paine, and produced plates of remarkable 


accuracy and of large size. Bat Dr. Ward’s name does not occur, though . 


we have both Johnson and Burton. Scattered through the book are 
references to various explorers, and extracts from their descriptions and 
opinions, but with a lack of precision as to date and care in arrangement 
which render them all but valueless for purposes of scientific study. 

2. His account of the monuments themselves is insufficient. True, he 
gives us, thanks to the care of Mr. W. H. Rylands, an excellent set of 
plates, but these plates do not cover the whole ground. The reliefs of 
Boghaz Keui, for example, and of Eyuk, which are several times referred 
to, and with which, even, certain features of the plates given are ccm- 
pared (e. g., p. 145), are nowhere described, except in the most incidental 
and superficial way. If it was not possible to present reduced copies of 
the plates of Texier or Perrot—althongh one does not see any insupera- 
ble difficulty in the way—a precise account of these, at least, is indispen- 
sable to the student. No one who has not seen the French plates could 
get from Dr. Wright’s allusions a remote conception of the extent and 
nature of the sculptures at those points. But these are quite as important 
as the sculptures of Karabel—and in most respects far more so—in de- 
termining the relation of the civilization which produced these works to 
that of Hamah, Aleppo and Jerabis. 

3. The author has no adequate conception of scientific proof. The 
dictum of any scholar seems to meet the requirements of his argument, 
provided it is available for the point he desires to make. He culls from 
Brugsch, when Brugsch says the Kheta were once settled near Egypt (pp. 
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14, 47), regardless of Maspéro, and from Mariette, when Mariette conjec- 
tures that Hittites were among the Hyksos (pp. 47, 48), regardless of the 
lack of any exact knowledge about the origin of the Hyksos. What- 
ever Professor Sayce has said is accepted as final. A critical examination 
of opinions is not entered upon, nor are the matters to be proved stated 
clearly and in an orderly manner. There is no steady progress in the 
book, and it is much marred and weakened by repetitions. 

4. There is quite too much of the apologetic temper—of eagerness to 
claim everything that may seem to confirm Bible narratives. We are the 
more free to say this because Dr. Wright’s conclusions with reference to 
the Old Testament Hittites are for the most part susceptible of scientific 
statement and of strong defence. In his very eagerness to insist upon 
them he has failed to allow them their full impression. 

5 It is a grave defect from the scholarly standpoint that the references 
are so imperfectly given—in some cases an author is cited (as in the case 
of Mariette on the Hyksos, mentioned above) without any reference what- 
ever to the source of the citation. 

6 We note a few details which are open to criticism. It is quite 
likely that the “poem of Pentaur” (p. 21, sq.) was not composed by 
Pentaur (see Erman, Neudgyptische Gram, 1880, p. 7; Wiedemann, 
Aegyptische Geschichte, II, 1884, p. 434 N.); the assertion (p. 47)—“ It 
would thus appear that as the Hittites bore down upon Egypt from the 
North they occupied the fertile plain of Mamre, and built Hebron seven 
years before they had secured sufficient foothold in Egypt to found their 
capital city Zoan”—is based not only on the unproven hypothesis that 
the Hyksos were Hittites, but upon the farther assumption that the Hit- 
tites built Hebron; the interpretation of Ezek. xvi, 3 (pp. 48, 111, sq.)— 
“There is little doubt that the reference here is to the Hittite origin and 
occupation of Jerusalem ”—is groundless, the expressions*of that verse 
being figurative; that “Tahtim-hodshi” of 2 Sam., xxiv, 6 is a corruption 
(p. 50), is doubtless correct, the probable reading, however, would give, 
not “to the land of the Hittites of Kadesh,” but, “to the land of the Hit- 
tites, to Kadesh,” and that this result is due to “a careful examination of 
the best Hebrew manuscripts” is news, indeed, and very encouraging to 
textual critics of the Old Testament, who will hope for more exact infor- 
mation from Dr. Wright as to where these excellent manuscripts are to 
be found; Hitzig, it seems, and Thenius, and Wellhausen were ignorant 
of them! Kadesh-on-the-Orontes is assumed to be Tel-Neby-Mendeh (p. 
52, ete.), (so Conder, e. g., Heth and Moab, 1883, p. 28 sq.; but see 
H. G. Tomkins, Pal. Expl. Fund, Quart. Statement, Jan., 1882, and T. 
S. B. A. VII, 3,1882). The view may be correct, but the considerations 
proposed by Tomkins have great weight, and are by no means to be simply 
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ignored. Then we have bold assertions like these: ‘‘ There can be little 
doubt that the Lycaonian patois, which continued to be the vernacular of 
the people till the days of Paul, was Hittite” (!—p. 56); “we know from 
the inscription on the Ibreez bas-relief that the language of Ibreez was 
Hittite” (!—p. 57), ete. Further: “The Hittites, like the Canaanites, 
imported their gods and goddesses from Babylonia” (p. 73); this is 
unproven; so is Mr. Gladstone’s ingenious suggestion, adopted by Dr. 
Isaac Taylor and Dr. Wright (pp. 7, 70, 126), that the Keteioi of Homer 
(Odyss. xi, 521) are the Hittites; so is the presence of the “ Dardanians ” 
in the Hittite army under Kheta-sar, in the war with Rameses II (pp. 22, 
53, 59; ef. Wiedemann, J. c. p. 436); and so one might go on. 

No reference has here been made to the attempts of Professor Sayce to 
decipher the Hittite inscriptions ; a chapter of the book is devoted to this, 
but even if there were more fresh material in it than is actually the case, 
we cannot think that the time has yet come for any profitable publication 
of the guesses of a decipherer with reference to the values of these ob- 

*scure characters. There is, indeed, no sufficient reason for questioning 
the genuineness of the bilingual ‘“ Boss of Tarkondémos,” but the struc- 
ture erected upon the supposed interpretation of the non-cuneiform char- 
acter of this little plate is very insecure. 

Francis Brown. 


MANUEL DE PHILOLOGIE CLAssIQuE.— Par Salomon Reinach, 
Agrégé de Université, Ancien Membre de l’Ecole Frangaise 
d’Athénes. Tome Second. Appendice. Paris, 1884. pp. xvi, 310. 


Few books of scholarship prove their usefulness and attain reputation 
so rapidly as the first volume of M. Reinach’s Manuel. Published 
originally in 1880, it appeared in a revised and improved edition in 1883. 
The work is now completed by the second volume, which to the advanced 
stident is of even more interest and value than the first. It gives evi- 
dence of the worth of the author’s practical experience in archeological 
investigations during the past four or five years as a supplement to his 
chamber studies. His jadgment has matured in proportion to the increase 
of his learning. 

M. Reinach defines classical philology as “the science of the intellec- 
tual life of the ancients, and particularly of the Romans and the Greeks 

. « whose literature, philosophy and art are the ever-living sources of 
modern culture.” The object of his book is two-fold ; — to present con- 
cisely the results already obtained in this science, and to afford ample and 
exact information concerning the chief authorities in each main division 
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of the subject, as well as concerning the most recent sources of knowl- 
edge in regard to the special topics included in them. 

In a work of such wide scope erudition is not more necessary than good 
sense. The author must constantly discriminate between the essential 
and the non-essential, and the value of his book will depend almost as 
much upon what it does not contain as on what it holds. In a field so 
vast, so cumbered with the prickly and impeding undergrowth of 
learning, the path must be carefully chosen, and the objects for notice 
along it discreetly selected. A universal bibliography of philology 
would have its use, but would be simply confusing to the mass of students 
for whom this manual is intended. ‘Qui enim” says Morhof in his 
once noted and now too much neglected Polyhistor, “Qui enim omnem 
scriptorculorum istorum saburram colligere velit, Heliogabalum intitari 
videretur, qui ut Rome vastitatem ostenderet omnes e tota urbe arane- 
arum telas coacervari jussit.” 

There are naturally defects of proportion and inequalities of treat- 
ment in M. Reinach’s work, but as a whole it is remarkable alike 
for extent and thoroughness of erudition and soundness of judg- 
ment. He himself says of it: “Le sort d’un livre comme celui-ci 
est d’étre utile a tous et de paraitre & tous insuffisant, parce que les 
spécialistes ne le consultent que pour ce qu’ils ignorent, et ne le jugent 
que d’aprés ce qu’ils savent” But a young student, a beginner in 
philology, who should master it, might say, as Dr. Johnson said of 
the Polyhistor itself: ‘‘When I had read this book I could teach my 
tutors.” 

The work is divided into twelve books, of which the titles and order 
are as follows: 1. Objet et histoire de la Philologie. 2. Bibliographie 
de la Bibliographie. 3. Epigraphie, Paléographie, Critique des Textes. 
4. L’Art Antique et son Histoire. 5 Numismatique et Métrologie. 6. 
Grammaire comparée. 7. Géographie ancienne. 8. Musique et Orches- 
tique. 9. Métrique. 10. Les Antiquités de la Gréce. 11. Antiquités 
Romaines. 12. Mythologie. 

The first volume is the Manual proper—the summary of results attained. 
The second volume is a perpetual commentary upon the first, containing 
developments of matters of importance touched upon in its text and 
notes, and a much extended bibliography of each subject. “It is 
addressed to scholars by profession, or rather to students who wish to 
become scholars.” This division of treatment has its disadvantages as 
well as its advantages, and on the whole the former seem to preponderate. 
It requires the consultation of both volumes for complete information upon 
any subject; and it inevitably involves a certain amount of repetition. 
Another general criticism to which the book lies open is that in the first 
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volume the titles of works in other languages than French are given in 
French and not in their original tongue. M. Reinach defends this prac- 
tice in the preface to his second edition on the ground that he had been 
thanked for it by certain persons. But these persons cannot be those for 
whose use the Manual is specially intended, and the inconvenience of the 
practice will be felt by every student who desires to recur to the foreign 
work referred to, and who may often experience a difficulty in so doing 
from not knowing the exact form of its original title. In the second 
volume the titles cited are, for the most part, given in their own language, 
for, as M. Reinach himself justly says, ‘‘la connaisance de |’anglais, de 
Vitalien, et de l’allemand est aujourd’hui indispensable |’érudition.” 

Although the lists of authorities are usually sufficient, in some sections, 
as for example that of Ancient Architecture, they might be enlarged to 
advantage. Every scholar may, indeed, find some works omitted which 
he would add to the lists, but he will rarely discover an omission of prime 
importance. A more serious defect is the lack of fulness in the treatment 
of certain topics which deserve special attention, such, for instance, as the 
influence of Egypt and Asia on the early civilization and culture of 
Enrope; the relation of religion and of the state to the fine arts in 
Greece ; the doctrive of immortality in the belief of the Greeks and of the 
Romans. 

But it is not my intention in this notice to criticise these volumes in 
detail. I desire only to commend them to students, to whom they cannot 
fail to be of use by saving them from waste of time and energy in the 
search for the best sources of information, and by giving them in well- 
proportioned summary the latest conclusions of scholarship. The Manual 
deserves to stand on the same shelf with Otfried Miiller’s still indispen- 
sable Handbuch, and with the volaume,—a monumental fragment,—of 
Stark’s interrupted work. 

The revival of sound classical scholarship in France, and the rise of a 
body of young scholars full of the enthusiasm of learning and of respect 
for antiquity, solidly trained in the best methods, and with severe canons 
of criticism, are among the most promising signs in the intellectual life of 
Europe at the present time. “On a été jusqu’ a dire,” says M. Reinach 
in the preface to his second volume, “que l’étude de l’antiquité grecque 
et latine était un luxe, que l’on devait rompre sans retour avec ce culte 
d’un passé enseveli, et substituer les littératures modernes aux lettres 
anciennes dans le réle d’éducatrices de la jeunesse. Si de pareilles idées 
venaient & triompher en France, c’en serait fait de la civilisation Fran- 
caise, qui s’altérerait ou s’étiolerait misérablement dés qu’elle serait privée 
de ses deux nourrices naturelles, la Gréce et Rome.” The rational and 
serious study of antiquity is even more needful in our own country 
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than in France to secure a true civilization. But the traditional 
methods of this study are in part antiquated and unfit for present need. 
This book is a good introduction to better and more effective methods. 
It deserves the praise of conforming in large measure to the rules laid 
down by Herrmann for the cognate work of an editor of a classic, ‘‘ Hwee 
tria diligenter sunt observanda: ut eorum quibus opus est nihil desit; ut 
nihil afferatur quod non sit opus; ut que promuntur recte exponantur.” 


CHARLES ELiot Norton. 


| 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF SOCIETIES. 


Under this heading it is intended to give, in future, the contents of all the 
principal archeological reviews, as nearly up to date as possible; and also reports 
of the sittings of archeological societies. In the present number the latter part of 
the programme has been omitted for want of space, on account of the unexpected 
fulness of the department of News. Among the societies to be reported may be 
mentioned—l, the Archdologische Gesellschaft of Berlin; 2, the Académie des Inserip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, and 3, the Socielé des Antiquaires de France, of Paris; 4, the 
Istituto Tedesco di Corrispondenza Archeologica, 5, the Societ? dei Cultori di Archeo- 
logia Cristiana, and 6, the Societa di Archeologia Pontificia, of Rome; 7, the Royal 
Archwological Society, 8, the Society of Antiquaries, and 9, the Society of Biblical 


Archwology, ete., of London. 


GazetreE ARcHEOLOGIQUE.—Receuil de monuments pour servir A 
la connaissance et Vhistoire de dans l’Antiquité et le 
Moyen Age. Publié par J. de Witte et R. de Lasteyrie. 1884. 
9° Année, 

No. 1.—O. Rayet, Theseus and the Minotaur; the flight of Deda- 
lus, painting on astyphos found in Greece. The first subject is repre- 
sented in greater detail than usual, and the second is unique and rests on 
a conjecture of M. Rayet.—R. Mowat, Bronze bust of Mercury sur- 
rounded by the divinities of the Capitol. These are Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva. The superior position assigned to Mercury connects this work 
with Gaul —GaeTANo FILANGHIERI, Colossal bronze head of a horse in 
the Museum of Naples. The question raised is whether this fine work 
belongs to Antiquity or to the Renaissance. It is here shown to be by 
Donatello.—Gorees Duranp, The Portal of the Church of Pompiere 
( Vosges). 

No. 2.—E. Mouinrer, Two ivory tablets of the Museum of the 
Louvre. Of these interesting and little-known tablets, one repre- 
sents two scenes fromthe life of David, the other scenes relat- 
ing to ecclesiastical ordination —G. Marnier, The routes of the 
Amanus. Showing the relative age of the ancient roads across the 
mountain range.—P. Bercer, Steles found al Hadrumetum. One of 
these, with the representation of a female Pheenician divinity whose 
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lower half is in the form of a column, is of remarkable interest.—R. pE 
Lasreyrig, Inedited Miniatures of the Hortus Deliciarum (XIIth cen- 
tury). Reproduced from the plates of Count de Bastard, made some time 
before the destruction by fire in 1870. 

No. 3 —G. Perrot, Bronze Statuette from Kommagene.—R. DE Las- 
TEYRIE, Bronze bust of Mercury. This is similar to the one published by 
M. Mowat in No. 1.—P. Berger, Sleles found at Hadrumetum (con- 
tinued from No. 2). Two of these have symbolical representations of 
triads —Satomon Reinacu, Two archaic heads at the Museum of Con- 
stantinople. One of which came from Cyprus, the other being probably, 
a production of early Ionian art.—L. Courasop, A sculpture in wovd, 
painted and gilt, of the first half of the XIIth century. The writer 
takes this occasion to complain, justly, of the absurd prejudice, still very 
prevalent, against Medieval French sculpture.—E. Muntz, The Slatue 
of Pope Urban V at the Museum of Avignon. The writer gives at 
the same time information on a number of artists at Avignon under 
Urban V. 

No. 4.—A. Héron pe Vitterosse, Leaf of a consular Diptych pre- 
served in the Museum of the Louvre. This work can be traced back 
to the collections Trivulzi and Settala of Milan. According to the writer, 
one side, with the half-figure of the consul, belongs to the VIth century, 
while the relief on the back was an addition of the X Vth.—L. CouraJsop, 
A sculpture in wood, &c. Continuation of the article in No. 3, with 
especial reference to the esthetic value of this representation of the 
crucifixion.—CHARLES DE LINAS, Ancient gourd of enameled bronze. 
This specimen, which the writer attributes to the IId century a. p., 
is made by him the occasion for a study on the history of the art of 
enameling. 

No. 5.—L. Dewtste, The Sacramentarium of Autun. This interest- 
ing illuminated MS. was executed daring the middle of the IXth cen- 
tury, and is quite similar to the Bible of Charles the Bald, given to him 
by Count Vivien —L. Heruzey, The Stele of the Vultures, a study of 
Chaldean archeology. Of all the works of primitive Chaldean art 
discovered by M. de Sarzec, these fragments are the most interesting. 
They are unique both in style and subject, and seem to represent 
different scenes afier a warlike engagement, especially funeral rites, — 
E. Baseton, A bronze Victory of the de Janzé collection at the 
Cabinet des Médailles. This is attributed to the IId century.—A. 
Héron pve ViLLEFosse, Notes on the Consular diptychs of Limoges. 
Supplement to M. de V’s article in No. 4. 
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Revve ARcHEOLOGIQUE.—Publiée sous la direction de MM. Alex. 
Bertrand et G. Perrot. Troisiéme série. 2° année. 1884. 


January —EvuGkne Muntz, Noles on the Christian Mosaics of Italy. 
This article, which forms part of an interesting series published in the 
Revue since the year 1874, treats of the Triclinium of the Lateran 

Rome) ornamented with a mosaic by Pope Leo III —Dr Verconrre, 
On the Roman Ceramics of Sousse. Many interesting fragments of 
artistic pottery have been found in the ruins of this city, the ancient 
Hadrametum.—G. Bapst, White-smith work in Antiquity (continuation). 
—E. Le Buant, News from Rome. This letter gives an account of some 
of the finds brought to light by the excavations in the Forum on the site 
of the Atrium Veste. 

Febrouary.—E. Revittout, The Silver Standard in Egypt. This is 
a successful attempt to establish the value and derivation of the com- 
ponents of the Egyptian monetary system.—C. Dignn, Discovery at 
Rome of the House of the Vestals. It includes the inscriptions of 
four cippt which supported statues raised in honor of certain Vestals.— 
Lesikaue, The Inopus.—G. Bapst, White-smith work in Antiquity 
(continuation).—AQL. Bertrand, Bronze belt-plate from the Gallic 
Cemetery of Watsch (Carniola). Study on the amentum and cateia, 
arms special to Gallic tribes, the forms of which are here given with 
certainty for the first time-—L. Heuzey, A new King of Tello. M. 
H. reads his name Louh-kha-ghi-na.—E. Le Buant, News from Rome. 

March.—R. pe La Buancnkére, Bas-relief of the Tomb of a sail- 
maker (Terracina).—M. Detocne, Study on some seals and rings 
of the Merovingian epoch.—-G. Bapst, White-smith work in An- 
tiquity (continuation) —P. Cu. Ropert, The medallists of the Re- 
naissance, by M. Aloixs Heiss, critical analysis of the III. and IV. 
fasciculi. The III. is occupied by monographs of the medallists of 
Ferrara, the LV. by those of Leo Battista Alberti and Matteo de Pasti.— 
H. p’ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE, Origin of the Jurisdiction of the Druids 
and the Filé. 

April.—P. Berarr, Letter fo Mr. Al. Bertrand on a new form of 
the Carthaginian Triad. An interesting study of certain steles found 
in Africa, with series of Triads.—B. AuBE, A supplement to the Acta 
Sincera of Ruinart. The inedited acts of Nestor, bishop of Pamphylia, 
martyr on February 28, 250 a.p. A newly-discovered Greek text compared 
with the Latin acts of later origin.—G. Bapst, White-smith work in 
Antiquity (continuation). 

May and June —E. Renan, The Mosaic of Hamman-Lif. New 
remarks.—G. Bapst, While-smith work in Antiquity (continuation) —B. 
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Havussou.ier, Nole on the formation of the complementary charac- 
ters of the Greek alphabet from a memoir of M. Clermont Ganneau. 
These letters are ) ¥ 2. The conclusions are 1) that the Greeks 
fullowed the principle of contiguity, and 2) that almost all the comple- 
mentary signs reproduce the archaic forms of the Phoenician types.— 
E. Muntz, The ancient monuments of Rome at the period of the Re- 
naissance. New researches. To the many publications of the writer on 
this period he here adds 2: interesting collection of documents dating 
from 1424 to 1548.—G. Bapst, The boss of Anvers and the helmet of 
Am/freville.—Bayet, Notes on the byzantine painter Manuel Panse- 
linos and on the Guide of Painting of the monk Divnysios. The 
writer, on the faith of documents communicated by Mr. Pappadopulos 
Kerameus, places Panselinos in the X VIth century and Dionysios in the 
XVIIIth.—S. Retnacu, Chronique of the East: excavations and dis- 
coveries. In this communication M. Reinach gives the text of the 
“Reéglement sur les Antiquités,” by which the Turkish Government 
henceforth forbids the export of all works of art and makes excavations 
and researches on the territory of the Ottoman Empire of extreme difli- 
culty.—Epb. FiLovest, Ercavations at Armentiéres (Aisne). 


ARCHAOLOGISCHE ZErtuNG.—Herausgegeben vom Archiiologischen 
Institut der Deutschen Reichs. Redacteur: Dr. Max Friinkel. 
1884. 


No. 1.—1. P. Woxirers, Eros and Psyche. Discussion on the anion of 
these two figures in art. The earliest example known is a bronze 
relief from Epirus (pl. I), dating from the beginning of the III. 
century, in which both figures are winged. In the best examples 
Eros and Psyche are wingless, as they seem to have been in the 
archetype, an original work of the IV. century.—2. R. ENGELMANN, 
Three bronzes. These are 1) a figure of a youth (Brit. Mus.) of pro- 
portions akin to the style of Lysippos, 2) a sea-god surrounded by 
nymphs, relief of the round lid of a box from Macedonia (Brit. Mus.), 
and 3) a marine Medusa with sea-calves instead of serpents in her hair 
(Edinb. Mus.).—3. F. Korerp, Herakles and Alkyoneus. On thirteen 
Greek vases of the V. century, both black-figured and red, the giant 
Alkyoneus, whom Herakles attacks, is depicted as sleeping. There is no 
corresponding literary tradition, but this must derive from the popular 
story —4. C. Ropert, The Eastern Metopx of the Parthenon. The 
writer classifies as follows these fourteen much-damaged metope, to which 
the Gigantomachia of Pergamon has drawn renewed attention. In sev- 
eral he coincides with Michaelis (M.) and Petersen (P.) I. Hermes (P.), 
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II. Dionysos (M. P.), IIT. Ares (M.), [V. Hera (M.), V. Nike on chariot 
(P.) of Zeus, VI. Zeus, VII Chariot of Athena, VIII. Athena, 1X. Hera- 
kles, X. Iolaos on chariot of Herakles, XT. Apollon (P.), XII. Artemis 
(M. P.), XIII. Poseidon, XIV. Amphitrite. —5. O. Rosspacu, The thir- 
teenth Southern Metope of the Parthenon. It is here taken to have 
represented two fleeing women, the last group of the Centaur series 
].-XIII., as the similar group of X. XI. marked the end of a corresponding 
series XXI.-X XXII. 

No. 2.—1. G. Kérre, Efruscan Crater from Czere. The two 
scenes on this crater are unusual: the principal subject is the judgment of 
Apollon and Marsyas by Zeus in the presence of a number of other gods.—2. 
A. Conze, Gold Jewelry from Asia-Minor. The objects described, con- 
sisting of a diadem, six square plates with heads, portions of a necklace, 
a pair of earrings and a ring, were found in the Gulf of Elaia—3. G. 
Loescucke, 7PANEZAI. Remarks on a passage in Cicero concerning 
Demetrios of Phaleron’s laws on sepulture. By comparing this text with 
the monuments the writer finds that Cicero mistranslates 7PAI/EZAI 
by mensee instead of tabule@ (slabs) and that Demetrius in reality only 
prescribed for monuments the ancient form in the place of later innova- 
tions —4. A. FuRTWANGLER, Archaic Jewelry. The same facts de- 
monstrated by the writer from other forms of sculpture, ure now brought 
out from specimens of early gold-work. He shows the gradual develop- 
ment from simple geometric ornamentation first to conventional groups 
of men and animals and then to regular mythological subjects. The 
specimens are from Corinth, Athens, Kameiros, Melos, Delos and from 
Etruria—5. K K. Miter, Fragment of a relief with scenes from 
the IIINAZ of Kebes. From the XVI. century drawing of a relief 
similar to the tabul@ iliace the writer shows that it was the carrying 
out of a scene described by Kebes, the entrance into the cirele of life.— 
6. C. Rosert, Remarks on the above article —7. K. Lanag, On the 
Parthenos. Lange disputes Schreiber’s assumption that the value of 
the replicas of the Parthenos is proportionate to their size.—8. Remarks 
by H. BLimner, on the monoknemos of Apelles, by C. Robert and by 
M. FRAENKEL, on the Cock on funeral slabs. 


MITTHEILUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN INSTITUTES IN ATHEN. 


No. 1, 1884. N. Korenver, An Illustration to Theognis (Plate I). 
A discussion of a red-figured vase-painting, representing a bearded 
man, crowned with leaves, reclining upon a couch and holding in his left 
hand the tablets of a writer, while a hare licks his right hand hanging 
down. ‘The verses Theogn. 1365-1366 issue as it were from the lips of 
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the figure—D. Korotkxow, Inscriplions from Akraiphia (with an 
appendix) —H. G. Lottine, Inseripiions from the Cities on the 
Coast of the Hellespont and of the Propontis (Kyzikos Poimanenon). 
—R. Ko.ipewey, The Bath of Alexandria Troas. A very interesting 
and scholarly sketch of an important ruin which has been known hereto- 
fore, owing to the incompleteness of former researches, as the Gymnasium. 
Mr. Koldewey writes with the authority of his experience and admirable 
work with the American Expedition to Assos. His plan of the Baths 
and his structural sketches, given in two plates, are clear and valuable. 
—N. Korater, Inscription of Glaukon. Glaukon, the brother of 
Chrenonides, took refuge with him at the Court of Alexandria after the 
unhappy ending of the war against Antigonos Gonatas. This inscription 
records him as Agonothete. The stone is the second Attic inscription 
found in which the Olympieia are mentioned —L von Sypen, ° 
Fragment of a Relief in Athens. —H. G. Inscriptions 
Srom the Cities of the Coast of Hellespontes and the Propontis 
(Zeleia, Parion, Lampsakos, Perkote, Troas, Thracian Coast, Cherso- 
nes).—N. Korner, Prasvileles the Elder. Koehler gives his 
reasons for rejecting the common doctrine that the grandfather of the 
great Praxiteles emigrated to Athens from Paros, and discusses the value 
of the inscription of Eleusis, referred to by Pausanias (I., 2-4).—E. Fas- 
rictus, Inscriptions from Lesbos (with an appendix). The inscription 
is a fragment of the official announcement of the bestowal of freedom 
upon Mytilene by Rome.—Jliscellanies.: C. Wacusmutu, On the 
Inscription of Affia Regilla.—D, Koro.kow, Inscription in Thebes. 

No. 2.—H. C. Loutnine, Notes from Thessaly. I. Ormenion and 
Aisonia. Near the ruins of Pagasai, not far from the site which Col. 
Leake identified with Aisonia, are traces of another ancient settlement, 
which is plausibly identified with the Opyévov of the Homeric catalogue. 
The pottery from both sites exhibits a very ancient style of ornamentation 
not identical with the Mykenian varieties Kogaver, Allic popular 
decree of the sixth century. —M. Ouneratsca—Ricuter, Noles from 
Cyprus. III. Sanctuary of Apollon at Voni. The writer has described, 
in a report to the German Institute, some typical specimens of the lime- 
stone statues brought to light in great numbers on the site of a small 
temple, one mile from the ruins of \zpor. They represent gods, priests 
and attendants in the usual variety of ordinary Cyprian workmanship.— 
F. Huttscu, Objections to W. Dérpfeld’s “ Contributions to ancient 
Metrology.” In this paper the writer, who is the great authority for the 
old-school metrological system, defends it against the novel. system 
championed by Dérpfeld.—N. Korner, Prehistoric objects from the 
Grecian Islands.—E. Fasricivs, Antiquities from the island of Samos. 
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This and following papers is the result of a recent expedition to Samos: 
of great interest is the thorough investigation made of the reservoir and 
of the great tunnel visited by Herodotus.—W. Dorpre.tp, Answer to 
Fr. Hultsch’s Objections to the Contributions to Metrology. 


BULLETTINO DELLA CoMMISSIONE ARCHEOLOGICA COMMUNALE DI 
Roma.—Anno XII, serie seconda, 1884. 


1. January to March. R. Lanciant, Additions to the VI. volume of 
the Corpus Inscripltionum Latinarum, (continued from Anno XI, p. 213). 
—C. L. Viseonti and R Lancrant, The bust of Anakreon found in the 
gardens of Cesar. The excavations on this site resulted in the discovery 
of a basilica in part probably contemporary with Cesar and ascribed to 
Fors Fortuna. The most interesting object discovered was a bust of 
Anakreon with his name inscribed 4VAAPEQN AVPIAVS. This is prob- 
ably a II. century copy of a Greek original. A comparison is drawn with 
the famous sitting statue of the Villp Borghese, the conjectural attribution 
of which to Anakreon is amply be by the newly-found bust. 

2. Aprilto June. R. Lanciant, Additions to the VI. volume of the Cor- 
pus Inscriplionum Latinarum, (see prec. No.) A ‘number of important 
discoveries and excavations recently made are noticed here, some of which 
’ have great topographical value. On the wall of an uncovered chamber was 
the painted inscription APOLONIVS THYANEVS which encircled a 
medallion containing originally the portrait of the philosopher. The 
nymphzum had two apses and was decorated with marble statuettes of 
excellent workmanship —G. Gatti, Ancient inscribed weights of the 
Capitoline Museum.—L. CANTARELLI, The family and the Cursus 
honorum of the Emperor Didius Julianus, with an appendix by C. L. 
Visconti. M. Didius Severus Julianus belonged to the Milanese gens 
Didia on his father’s side, and to the gens Salvia on his mother’s. The 
writer gives an exhaustive account of his short career. Visconti adds 
some remarks on a portrait bust of this Emperor. 
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NEWS DEPARTMENT. 


A SKETCH OF THE CHIEF RESULTS OF ARCHEOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATION IN 1884. 


It is the design of the Editors to give in this department a record, as complete as 
possible, of the advance of Archwology throughout the field which the Journal seeks 
to cover. For this first number it was hoped that a succinct account might be pre- 
pared of the whole archeological gain secured during the year 1884. It has not been 
found possible to fully realize this hope, and the following sketch is defective in 
various departments. The indulgence of the reader is therefore requested ; and in 
succeeding numbers of the Journal every effort will be made to keep pace with 
the honorable accomplishment of archeological students and excavators in both 


hemispheres. 


ASTA. 
CYPRUS. 


Mr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, who has for some years conducted the 
archzeological investigations carried on in Cyprus by the British Govern- 
ment, has explored the ruins of a temple at Von’, near Kythrea, district 
of Nikosia. He has found-there many statues and statuettes, representing 
priests and the donors of ex-voto offerings. Many of these are archaic, 
and show traces of color. One statue bears a new name—* Karys.” 
Some seated statues resemble those of Branchidai discovered by Newton, 
The temple was dedicated first to Apollo, afterward to Apollo and Zeus 
together. Several of the statues found represent both divinities, with 
various attributes. 

At Soli, Mr. Richter has unearthed terra cotta plaques of Roman epoch. 
Some of them are archaistic, and seek to reproduce the most primitive 
terra-cottas of Rhodes and Etruria. There are, also, figures of Eros 
dancing or playing on the double flute, various masks, and hares, sheep, 
dolphins, and other animals. The same excavation brought to light a 
plate of silver ornamented with flowers. All these objects have been taken 
to the Museum of Nikosia.— Revue Archéologique, IL, 1854, p. 92. 


ARABIA. 


M. Huber, who was sent upon a mission to Arabia by the Académie 
des Inscriptions, has been assassinated at Kasr Alliah, near Tafna. 
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M. Huber was a scholar possessing zeal and sagacity. He had already 
sent home valuable squeezes from inscriptions in the Valley of Tombs, 
and it was confidently expected that his journey would have results of 
importance. The French Government will make an effort to recover 
the un¥ortunate gentleman’s papers and effects—Revue Archéologique, 
II, 1884, p. 183. 

ASIA MINOR. 


JEou ts. 


At Kyme (modern Namourt) several new tombs have been discovered 
by a peasant in a field. Over one, constructed of blocks of hewn stone 
clamped together with iron, were placed as a cover.two sculptured steles 
—the relief upon one representing two female figures, each with a 
diminutive attendant ; that on the other, a draped ephebe. | The inscrip- 
tions are illegible. Near by was found an altar, upon the base of which 
are carved a wreath and the words: 0 JH/MOS. Beside the altar was a 
sepulchral stele bearing a metric inseription of eight lines in characters 
of the I[Ird or IInd century B. ¢., and another inscription also, which 
reads: “ Know thou that Iam Mentor the Chian, son of Poseidonios.” 

In the same field have been found a number of mutilated sarcophagi 
in the caleareous stone of Phokaia, containing bones and various small 
articles—such as bronze mirrors, needles, strigils, toilet articles, glass 
objects, coins of Kyme, and many small fragments of terra-cottas very 
similar to those found recently by the French explorers at Myrina. Other 
inscriptions, more or less fragmentary, have been unearthed in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The discovery of a necropolis containing terra-cottas is reported at a 
village called Jénitjé-keui, an hour and a half from Aigai (Nimroud- 
Kalessi). The tombs of this cemetery affect, like those of Doumanly- 
Dagh, the form of terraces with a small enclosing wall. Other tombs, 
have recently been recognized in Northern olis, in the region now 
known as Gun-Dagh. In 1877 the necropolis of Kyme was the only one 
known in olis. Those mentioned above bring to a half a dozen the 
number of olian cemeteries known to-day.—Revue Archéologique, U, 
1884, p. 92. 


PuryGra. 


During last summer, Mr. W. M. Ramsay, accompanied by his wife, 
and for a short time by Dr. Sterrett of the American School at Athens, 
revisited the interior of Northern Phrygia, in which region his investiga- 
tions and his important discoveries, many of them published and _illus- . 
trated in recent volumes of the Journal of Hellenie Studies, have thrown 
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a new light upon certain sides of the history of ancient civilization, and 
have supplied materials for careful study, which must be fruitful in results 
and cannot soon be exhausted. Perhaps the most interesting portions of 
Mr. Ramsay’s reports are those which relate to the curious archaic sculp- 
ture of Phrygia, of which the pairs of gaunt and sinewy heraldic lions, 
separated by a pillar, seem closely akin, if not predecessors, to the famous 
Lions of Mykenai, and display, perhaps, the parent type of the pairs of 
confronted beasts and like symbols familiar in archaic Greek vase- 
paintings, sculptures, and gems, and reflected in such works as the 
coupled sphinxes upon the sculptured epistyle of Assos. 

We reprint, from the Athenaum of December 27, 1884, Mr. Ramsay’s 
opinion, matured by his new expedition, of the chronology and affiliations 
of this Phrygian art, which he has himself contributed most to bring into 
the field of study: 

“Tt will. be better to state here, in a form which conciseness makes 
dogmatic, my view as to the chronology of Phrygian art. The race called 
Phrygian formerly inhabited perhaps almost the whole western part of 
Asia Minor, certainly those parts of the country that are adjacent to the 
North A®gean and the Propontis. In this period must be placed their 
direct connexion with the Peloponnesus, and the historical circumstances 
that underlie the myths of the Atride, of Priam, and of the JAéou I/épers. 
Various causes—last and decisive among which was the irruption of bar- 
barous European tribes, Bithynians, Mariandyni, &c., which Abel places 
about 900 B. c.—obliged the Phrygians to concentrate in the highlands of 
the Sangarius. There the Phrygian kings reigned till about 670 B. c., when 
their kingdom was destroyed by the Cimmerians. During this period 
there was a considerable amount of intercourse maintained between 
Phrygia and the Greeks of Cyme, Phocea, and Smyrna. The fact that 
the daughter of the king of Cyme was married to a king of Phrygia some 
time about 700 B. c. proves that I formerly erred in attributing little 


importance to this intercourse ; and a more thorough study of the Phrygian 
alphabet has led me to change my former view, and to think that it came 
to the Phrygians, not vid Sinope, but vid Cyme. This is the period to 
which belong the social and historical facts and surroundings of the 
Homeric poems and the oldest hymns (as distinguished from the histor- 
ical basis of the myths embodied in those poems). Friendly intercourse 
and occasional intermarriage are the rule between the great dynasty of 
the interior and the inhabitants of the coast. Such was the state of things 
amid which the Homeric poems grew, and such is the picture as reflected 
back on the mythie subjects of the poems. To this period belong the 
great Phrygian monuments. The art is essentially decorative, and the 
analogies to it are to be sought in the oldest Greek bronze work, especially 
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in the deepest layer at Olympia. A very simple kind of engaged column 
or pilaster, with a resemblance to the Ionic column, is common in the 
monuments of this time, but it is used purely as a decoration, and never 
in an architectural way. One tomb (badly engraved by Steuart, ‘ Ancient 
Monuments,’ pl. 12), which is obviously an imitation of woodwork, has 
the appearance of a series of Ionie columns arranged in rows, tier over 
tier ; but the appearance is produced merely by carving little discs at the 
corners of each pilaster, represented in relief on the rock wall.” 

In a mound or tumulus near the “ Lion” and ‘“ Midas” tombs, 
(deseribed in the Journal of Hell. Studies for 1882), Mr. Ramsay found a 
stone inscribed in the ancient Cappadocian hieroglyphics. He believes 
that the tumulus stood on the Royal Road of Herodotos, and says that 
hieroglyphics of the same character can be traced in a series from the 
Niobe of Sipylos to the city of Pteria, destroyed 550 B. c. Mr. Ramsay 
concedes the strong resemblance between the “ Cappadocian ” monuments 
of Asia Minor and the Hittite remains of Northern Syria. He insists, how- 


ever, that, until approximate certainty in interpreting the inscriptions of 
both regions is attained, it is very rash to assert that the inscriptions of 


both regions are in the same language. Apart from the language, he 
holds that there is important evidence existing in Asia Minor militating 
against the theory of a Hittite conquest. He believes that the “ Cappa- 
docian ” monuments of Asia Minor point, by their situation and distribu- 
tion, to a centre of civilization on the borders of the Pontus, and that 
they are irreconcilable with the supposition of an empire having its centre 


either in Assyria or in Northern Syria. While excluding the Hittites of 


recent renown, Mr. Ramsay has at present no definite hypothesis to offer 
as to the nationality of the race ruling in Pteria at the time when the 
Royal Road was established. He is convinced that, after the monuments 
of this early class, there is a complete gap in Phrygian archeological his- 
tory corresponding to the long and devastating occupation of the Cim- 
merians, whose invasion was more successful here than elsewhere in Asia 
Minor. Under Lydian and Persian rule, Phrygia again became pros- 
perous ; but the land was ravaged anew by the Gauils, who occupied per- 
manently a large part of it. From this time no monuments appear until 
the Grieco-Roman civilization became established, towards 200 a.p. We 
van then date the second series of Phrygian monuments between the 
Vith and the I[Ird centuries B. c. Upon tombs of this epoch the Gor- 
goneion is a favorite symbol, and is, perhaps, derived from contemporary 
Greek art. This view is favored by Mr. Ramsey, though, as he admits, 
the point still lacks thorough elucidation. 

Mr. Ramsay’s article in the Atheneum ill bears condensation. It 
merits careful reading and reflection. See also his important paper, 
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“ Sepulchral Customs in Ancient Phrygia” (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1884, p. 241), in which he describes and illustrates an elaborate architec- 
tural tomb at Arslan Kaya (the Lion Rock), near the village of Liyen, 
about 11 kilometers west-north-west of the group of monuments at Ayazeen. 
This tomb is hewn out of a tall conical rock, projecting some 18 m. from 
a steep slope. The door in its front (towards the 8.) is surmounted by a 
pediment, in which are carved two androsphinges standing on all fours, 
separated by the usual pillar. Carved in relief upon the back wall of 
the little chamber—at once tomb and sanctuary—is a rude figure of 
Kybele, about 2.2 m. high, with two rampant lionesses as supporters, 
their forepaws upon her shoulders. The eastern exterior face of the 
monument is entirely occupied by a large rampant lion, which rests its 
forepaws upon the angle of the southern pediment. On the western face 
is a gryphon, passant to the right. Mr. Ramsay suggests that these 
Phrygian gryphon and sphinx types were adopted by the Ionian Greeks of 
the Euxine coast, and passed thence into the main stream of Hellenic 
art. He estimates the date of the tomb of Arslan Kaya as falling 
between 670 and 730 B. c.—Cf. Revue Archéologique, Il, 1884, p. 97. 


TopoGRAPHICAL ExpLorations BY Dr. STERRETT.. 


In the middle of May, 1884, Mr. J. R. S. Sterrett, of the American 
School at Athens, set out from Smyrna upon an exploring expedition 
through various little-known districts of Asia Minor. His Preliminary 
Report upon the results of this expedition, embodying the text of a 
number of new inscriptions, was published last January by the Managing 
Committee of the School. 

Near Kidésk, not far from Tralleis, Dr. Sterrett found an inscription 
that locates approximately ‘/epa which has heretofore been 
placed west of Tralleis by Kiepert. 

Mr. W. M. Ramsay having joined the party, they proceeded from 
Kuyndjak by way of Antiochia to Aphrodisias. Antiochia has disap- 
peared almost entirely, but the ruins of Aphrodisias are extensive. An 
inscription found at Makuf identifies this site with Heraklea instead of 
Trapezopolis, which name has heretofore been assigned to it. The 
stadion of Heraklea remains very distinct, and there aré interesting 
architectural and mural remains and many inscriptions there. 

Passing by a zigzag route through a very interesting country, abounding 
in ancient remains, architectural and epigraphic, and through magnificent 
scenery—especially on the shores of the picturesque Alpine lake Egerdir 
—Dr. Sterrett came to Antiochia Pisidiz. Here he copied numerous 
inscriptions, more than half of them Latin, and most of them new. 
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At Philomelion few Greek antiquities were seen, but the place abounds 
in beautiful Seldjuk ruins. 

Having returned to Antiochia the explorer now, accompanied by Mr. 
J. H. Haynes, turned towards Elflatoun Bounar, where photographs 
were secured of the archaic sculptures mentioned by Hamilton. 

At Ikonion many inscriptions were found, but most of them late and 
unimportant. The Greek city-walls here are fine, as well as the ruins of 
the buildings of the Seldjuk sultans. Other splendid Seldjuk remains 
were seen at Sultan Khan, and are ascribed by an Arabic inscription to 
the date of 1277 a. p. At each place Mr. Haynes photographed the 
chief objects of interest. 

At Selme, east of Archelais, is a great cliff of voleanic tufa, which, as well 
as a number of natural rock-cones at its base, is honeycombed with dwell- 
ings, chapels dedicated to Christian saints with mythological names, pas- 
sages and tombs. Many of the rock-cut chambers are still inhabited to a 
height of at least 200 feet above the plain. There are other such rock 
cuttings near Selme. Behind the village of Ichlara several temple- 
facades are conspicuous upon the face of the cliff. 

After reaching Cocussus Dr. Sterrett came upon Roman-inscribed 
milliaria in great abundance. Forty-two new milestone inscriptions from 
this region are printed in uncial text in the Preliminary Report— 
among them are many which throw light, as new as it is clear, upon the 
geography of a district which has been almost a blank upon the maps. 
Dr. Sterrett considers that these inscriptions proye conclusively the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Ramsay’s opinion, that distances in the Trans-Antitaurian 
territory were measured from Melitene. After leaving Albistan, travel- 
ing in the general direction of Melitene, no more milliaria were recog- 
nized. 

Between Khurman Kalessi, where there is a great castle, and Maragos 
were copied three very interesting inscriptions from great rocks of difficult 
access, by the roadside. These inscriptions, recounting the rescue, by the 
bravery of two youths, of a maid attacked by a bear, show that Khurman 
Kalessi is old Sobagena, and identify the torrent Korax and the crag of 
Preion. 

After visiting and photographing the wondefful volcanic region of 
Urgiip and Udjessar, the home of the rock-burrowing Troglodytes, Dr. 
Sterrett proceeded north across the Halys to Hadji Bektash and Boyiik 
Nefezkieui. At the latter place, immediately west of the Acropolis, he 
made an important discovery—none other than the first milestone on the 
road to Ankyra from old Tavium, an insignificant town, but important as 
a geographical centre, whence diverge seven roads upon the Peutinger 
Table and Antonine Itinerary. Distances along all these roads were 
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measured from Tavium, of which the site has been placed by different 
scholars at widely distant points. Some had already assigned it to Nefez- 
kieui, but heretofore had not been able to adduce proofs conclusive even 
to themselves. At Nefezkieui, only insignificant ancient remains survive ; 
but all the villages around are full of architectural fragments, and the 
cemetery, in which the valuable milliarium stands, abounds with cippi, 
columns, and fragments of epistyles. 

Altogether, in the course of this fruitful journey, Dr. Sterrett copied 
three hundred and fifty inscriptions, and Mr. Haynes took three hundred 
and twenty photographs. The route-surveys have been forwarded to 
Professor Kiepert.—Preliminary Report of an Archeological Journey mades 
in Asia Minor during the Summer of 1884, by J. R. 8. Sterrett, Ph. D. 
Published by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. Bos- 
ton: Cupples, Upham & Co., January, 1885. 


AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 
Expioration Funp. 


San-Tanis.—The investigations of the Egypt Exploration Fund during 
1884, under the supervision of Mr. W. Flinders-Petrie, were directed 
chiefly to the endeavor to determine the character and accessibility of the 
pre-Ptolemaic remains existing upon the site of San-Tanis in the north- 
eastern Delta. The ruins occupy a space nearly a kilometre square, and 
form a girdle of mounds, some of them 25 or 30 m. high, around the great 
temple of Ramses II. The remains in the mounds are chiefly of Ptolemaic 
and Roman date, and on the surface are as late as the I[Ird century 
A.D. Some exploration of this site was made by Mariette; and, on the 
north side of the temple, the well-known Decree of Kanopos of Ptolemy 
III. was discovered by Lepsius. But previous investigations have had 
scanty results on account of the extent of the ruins, and the great accu- 
mulation of soil and rubbish upon them. Where this accumulation is 
least considerable, it is 5 m. thick over the pre-Roman strata. Even Mr. 
Petrie’s well-equipped expedition has been able to accomplish very little 
in comparison with what remains to be done. 

A summary of the results of Mr. Petrie’s labors will not be unwelcome. 

Temple of Ramses II—This temple may be held to resolve itself into 
five divisions: (1) the pylon; (2) the hypostyle hall; (3) Obelisks and 
statues of Ramses II, with older sculptures and sphinxes re-arranged ; (4) 
Sanctuary of Ramses II, with later colonnade in front; (5) behind all, 
at the west end, obelisks and other remains. 
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The ruins were for ages used as a quarry, and are much dilapidated. 
The chief material is red granite. 

Within the area of the great temple Mr. Petrie dug trenches and pits 
at intervals. A complete clearance of the site would involve years of 
labor, so heavy is the necessary excavation. He estimates the oldest work 
found as of the VIth or VIIIth dynasty, and refers many important por- 
tions to the XII[th dynasty. The temple contained admirable columns 
of dull vermilion granite, with capitals of the clustered lotus type, and a 
series of royal statues of successive periods, in black and red granite or 
compact yellow sandstone. Ramses II remodelled the structure. There 
are many shattered fragments of colossi of Ramses, which must have 
been about 8 m. high; broken Hyksos sphinxes in dark grey granite ; 
many pairs of obelisks—one pair standing about 15 m. high and 1.75 m. 
square at the base; large statues of various dates and shades of granite, 
not seriously defaced. Some of them are fellows of others in the Louvre. 
There are striking instances of substitution of names and of appropria- 
tion of monuments by later rulers. 

The great standing colossus of Ramses IT, in red Syene granite, was 
hewn in blocks and used in the construction of the Pylon by Sesonk III, 
a Pharaoh of the XXIInd dynasty. The height of the figure is caleu- 
lated as 32 m., or with its base, 37m. It probably weighed some 110,000 
kilogrammes. The obelisk, still standing, of the famous pair at Karnak 
is 33.2 m. high. 

Necropolis, discovered by Flinders-Petrie in the spring of 1884, with- 
out the city, and of considerable size. 

Wall of Pisebkhanu.—This wall, of bricks, originally surrounded the 
whole temenos of the temple. It was 25 m. thick, and is still over 6 m. 
high in places. There are abundant remains of private houses, pre- 
Ptolemaic, Ptolemaic, and Roman, which were built against and upon 
this wall. Such of these houses as have been explored show evidence of 
having been plundered and burned in antiquity. Yet many valuable and 
interesting objects escaped destruction. Carbonized papyri, domestic 
utensils in granite and basalt, deities in pottery and alabaster, amphore, 
blue-glazed ware, weights of lead and bronze, coins, keys, iron nails, 
broken bronze vessels, moulds, bone pins, small Greek and Roman fig- 
urines, carved figures of Ptolemy Philadelphos and Arsinoé, have been 
taken from the ruins,—besides fragments of Roman sculptures in marble, 
heads, a small torso of Venus, a fine bronze mirror 0.17 m. across, Greek 
pottery with white designs on a black ground, and scarabs. 

But perhaps the most interesting relic found among these rifled dwel- 
lings, is the zodiac of the time of Marcus Aurelius, painted and. gilded 
upon a large sheet of glass as colorless as the best of our day. A square 
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border line encloses the circular diagram of symbols and four heads repre- 
senting the seasons. The corner spaces between the border line and the 
circle are covered with stars done in rhombs of gold-leaf. The heads of 
the seasons are purely Roman, laid on in yellow ochre, and similar in 
style to Pompeian decorative painting. Many of the zodiacal signs are 
much defaced, owing to the imperfect adherence of the gold to the glass. 
A glass lens has been found, also, 0.06 in diameter. 

Near the temple enclosure is a large well of the Roman period, to which 
access is given by a flight of twenty-two steps descending to a doorway, 
and continued within by a winding stair. The construction is of lime- 
stone, and very massive. 

There is evidence, both architectural and plastic, that the Ptolemies 
patronized San-Tanis so far as to endow it with a temple. 

Beautiful collections of antiquities from San have been taken to England. 
Of these, the first selection has gone to the British Museum; the second 
has been courtéously presented to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; and 
others have been given to various provincial museums in England. 


Nauxratis.—Besides his work at San-Tanis, Mr. Flinders-Petrie exam- 
ined in 1884 more than twenty sites of ancient towns or groups of monuments 
in the Delta. One of these is the seat of a royal mausoleum. On the side 
of a mound of dust, stone chips, and bones, lies an immense sarcophagus 
of red granite 4.42 m. long—larger than the Apis sarcophagi of the Sera- 
peum. It dates from between the XXIInd and the XX VIth dynasties. 
Portions survive of the pavement of the building which formerly enclosed 


the tomb. In another place, Temains of a great granite portal were 
found, just beneath the black mud. 

In December, 1884, work was begun at Nebirch, north-east of the Tell- 
el-Barud station on the railway from Alexandria to Cairo. This site, 
marked by mounds of large extent, is west of Tanta, south of Rosetta, and 
near the edge of the Delta. The ground is so thickly strewn with fragments 
of Greek pottery of all ages, that the potsherds crackle under the feet. On 
December 5 an inscribed tablet was discovered, which, although not found 
in situ, affords a very strong presumption that the ancient town was 
Naukratis. The inscription is as follows » 

‘H Navzpaziz[wr] 
Awp:dvos 
tov lepéa tis “AOnvas dra ] 
ovyypagogbhaxa, apet7s xar [edvotas] 
fvexa 

We learn by this inscription of the existence of a temple of Athena at 

Naukratis. Two other dedicatory inscriptions, of less interest, have been 
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found also ; and it is believed that the position of the Hellenion or common 
sanctuary of the Greek inhabitants, with its altar and temenos surrounded 
by a brick wall, has been identified. 

Mr. Flinders-Petrie’s discovery of Naukratis is especially important, as 
the town has been sought hitherto at the Kanopic mouth of the Nile. 
Moreover, in studying one of the historic centres of Greek civilization in 
Egypt, the Society is pursuing one of its avowed aims, and cannot but add 
much to our knowledge of an interesting archzeological field that has been 
too much neglected.— Academy, 1884, and January, 1885, passim. ; Cf. N. 
Y. Critie, 1, 1884, p. 295, II, pp. 247, 269; Churchman, 1884, p. 600. 
and January 17, 1885. 

Professor A. H. Sayce has spent much time in Egypt, during the past 
year, in studying especially the curious Phoenician and Greek graffiti, with 
which many of the Egyptian ruins and cliffs abound. We await, with 
confidence, valuable results from researches in the Nile valley guided by 
his great store of special knowledge. He contributes to the Academy of 
February 2, 1884, p. 85, some interesting memoranda of his visit to the 
newly discovered temple and tomb at Uladaiweh, on the east bank of the 
Nile at the foot of the cliffs opposite Girgheh. About the site is much 
Greco-Roman pottery, and fragments of walls, ceiling stones and columns 
bearing the name and titles of Ramses II. A fine granite statue of the 
goddess Sekhet, of large size and perfect, has been dug up here, It is 
inscribed with the cartouche of Amenophis III. A short distance east of 
the temple, in its axis, is a tomb cut in the cliff It comprises two 
chambers, of which the first contains a double row of columns. Both 
chambers are richly adorned with sculptures and hieroglyphs, and traces 
of color survive. On both sides of the first chamber, seated figures of the 
owners of the tomb are carved in the walls ; and the same group re-appears 
in the inner chamber in the midst of the Egyptian Trinity, facing the 
entrance. On the right hand side of the inner chamber are sculptured 
two heraldic lions seated back to back, with the setting sun between them. 
In form and position these beasts resemble closely the motive familiar to us 
in the art of Babylonia and Asia Minor ; and in style they are very like the 
Lions of Mykenai. Professor Sayce considers this interesting relief to be 
an indication of the Asiatic influence brought into Egypt by the wars of 
the XVIIIth dynasty. The hieroglyphs place the date of the tomb in the 
reign of Meneptah I, and refer to “ the gods of Tni,” or This, the ancient 
city of Menes. 

The only mound of sufficient size to be visible from the tomb in the plain 
of Abydos, is that on which Girgheh now stands. Professor Sayce adheres, 
for this and other reasons, to the conjecture of Mariette, that Girgheh 
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occupies the site of This—the birthplace of the founder of the monarchy 
of united Egypt. 

During 1884 M. Maspéro, Director-General of Antiquities, has discov- 
ered at Memphis a necropolis of the XIIth dynasty and several mastabas 
of the VIth, vaulted and with painted decoration; at Thebes various 
monuments of the XII[th dynasty; at Alshmim a cemetery containing 
several thousand tombs. Among these has been found an example novel 
in Egyptian archeology—the mummy of a woman in a wooden mummy 
ease painted and sculptured, representing her not clothed nor even 
shrouded, but quite nude. Excavation has been begun in the temple of 
Luxor. <A portion of the great temple of Karnak, the second polygon and 
the splendid hypostyle hall, is on*the point of falling, and it is declared 
impossible to save it. At Ptolemais, M. Maspéro collected a number of 
Greek antiquities—among them an inscription giving the list of the 
theatrical troupe. 

At Saqqarah the Director was fortunate enough to find a tomb of the 
Vith dynasty intact. It contained five funeral barks fully equipped, a 
large wooden sarcophagus covered with inscriptions, a sarcophagus of 
limestone, necklaces and vases. 

M. Maspéro is of opinion that his work of the past year has established 
his theory, that there is no break between the art of the VIth and the 
XIth dynasties—between that of Memphis and that of Thebes. 

Among a number of Greek inscriptions discovered by M. Maspéro is a 
decree of a phratry of Dionysiac artists, or theatrical association of all 
grades, formed for the religious and artistic celebration of the festivals of 
the god. The decree bestows upon Lysimachos, an old dignitary of the 
association, a crown of ivy, according to usage, and orders that his painted 
portrait be placed in the vestibule of the prytaneion. The inscription is 
attributed to the last years of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphos, or the 
first of that of Evergetes. 


The Archduke Ranier of Austria has recently presented to the 
Museum of Vienna a precious collection of papyri found in the Fayoum. 
Among them have been already deciphered 44 lines of the VIIIth book 
of Thukydides (91, 3, and 92, 1-6), written in the I[Ird century and 
differing notably from the accepted text, also various fragments of the 
Old and New Testaments, written from the [Vth to the VIth century on 
papyrus and parchment. Among the new texts are a polemic oration 
against Isokrates in the best Alexandrine writing (1Vth century) ; frag- 
ments of an :esthetic dissertation of the IInd century; fragments of a 
philosophic dissertation in the style of Aristotle; bits of St. Cyril and 
other Fathers, and a very early specimen of Christian manuscript. 
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Revue Archéologique, 1884, I, p. 355, II, pp. 100, 174; Gazette Arché- 
ologique, 1884, p. 306; Academy, 1884, passim; Courrier de [ Art, 1885, 
p- 6. 

TUNIS. 


Megalithic remains.—The existence of megalithic remains in northern 
Africa has long been known. M. Julien Poinssot, of the Sociélé de 
Géographie et d’Archéologie d’Oran, who has recently made a careful 
examination of the region between Kef and Kairouan, describes the 
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From the Bulletin Monumental, 1884, opp. p. 112. 


important megalithic monuments of Ellez, a town standing on a spur of 
the Hammadas chain, upon the site of a Roman settlement of some size. 
Upon the ridge of the mountain spur are scattered, without apparent 
order, some fifteen dolmens, of which three or four remain intact, and the 
others are more or less ruined—not a little through the agency of the 
neighboring French military lime-kiln. These dolmens enter into the 
category of allées couvertes. They are constructed of great slabs from 
three to four metres square placed upon edge and covered with similar 
slabs. The roofs of some are composed of three layers of slabs, A 
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characteristic of the Ellez remains is that the stones of which they are 
formed, instead of being in a natural state, appear, in many cases at least, 
to have been roughly hewn—although it is admitted that this appearance 
may be deceptive. One of the dolmens comprises nine surviving chambers 
of the original ten, arranged on both sides of a central passage, 10 m. 
long and 1.30 m. wide, and is closed at one end by stones arranged in an 
apse-like form. One of the covering stones measures (according to 
Catherwood, who visited the site in 1832—Transact. of the Amer. 
Ethnolog. Society, 1845, pp. 489-491)—19 ft. 3 in. x 11 ft. 5 in. x 1 ft. 
8 in. There is a close analogy between the dolmens of Ellez and that 
of the Bocca della Stazzona in Corsica, now destroyed.—Bulletin Tri- 
mestriel des Antiquilés Africaines, 1884, fase. IX, p. 260. 

In the valley of Hammam.Soukera, south of Ellez, M. Julien Poinssot 
has pointed out remains which seem to belong to the same class as the 
tower tombs of Algeria, termed chousa by M. Letourneux. There are 
about thirty of these sepulchres, arranged in several lines on the north 
bank of the Oued Ain el Frass. They are of the form known as “fours” 
or kilns, and their walls are composed of great slabs projecting each 
beyond the next below, which forms a corbel. Before the door of each 
are set up two slabs in a line parallel to the fagade, with an opening 
between them corresponding to the door, thus forming a sort of rude 
porch. Upon these slabs rests one edge of a great flat block from 2 to 
3 50 m. square, which covers the whole edicule —Bulletin Trimestriel 
des Antiquilés Africaines, 1884, fase. IX., p. 267. 

Roman and early Christian Remains —Since the French occupation 
of Tunis, archeological investigation has been very active in the Regency, 
under both official and private auspices. Much that was imperfectly 
known before has been studied anew in the light of modern science, and 
much fresh work has been accomplished. The harvest of Latin inscrip- 
tions, of topographical information, of architectural and artistic remains, 
and of antiquities of all classes, has been a very rich one, and will doubt- 
less continue, under the enlightened encouragement of the French 
Government, to be abundant and instructive. 

Among the scientists to whom we are indebted for our increased 
knowledge of the Roman provinces of Africa and Numidia, are Messrs. 
Cagnat, Saladin, Letaille, Poinssot, de Villefosse, Delattre, Roy, Mas- 
queray, Reinach, and Babelon, commissioned by the Académie des 
Inscriptions, many local archeologists of merit, and, not least, a number 
of the cultivated officers of the French army of occupation. 

Since much of the work of exploration in Tunisia of which the results 
are now known, was completed prior to 1884, it does not enter into the 
plan of this department to give a complete account of it. As, however, 
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this work has not been widely published, a short sketch of the chief results 
attained will be acceptable. 


Throughout central and southern Tunisia, ruins of settlements, other 
than considerable towns, comprise the types of the farm buildings, oil mill, 
fort or citadel, church, reservoir, and cemetery. Examples of all of these 
types survive in great perfection. 

The farm buildings consist of one or several constructions of no par- 
ticular character, connected with large walled enclosures. 

The ot/ mill comprises presses and vats. The press is a large stone hewn 
out in the form of a circular tub, with a conical projection in the middle, 
upon which was adapted the pivot of the cylinder which crushed the olives. 

The forts are square or rectangular enclosures of different dimensions, 
with very thick walls of masonry, four which the materials are frequently 
taken from earlier works. When they are of some size they often contain 
mayazines, a mill, and a church. 

The churches are generally small. Their sculpture resembles in char- 
acter that of the Romanesque architecture of southern France. 

The reservoirs are sometimes vaulted over and sometimes open, of 
every size and shape, but all constructed in opus incertum, with semi- 
cylindrical buttresses within or without, and coated within with cement 
containing pounded brick. 

The cemeferies include mausoleums and ordinary tombs. The mauso- 
leums are generally built in opus incertum, but sometimes of hewn 
masonry. They are nearly always square in plan, and of two stories. 
The lower story is the sepulchral chamber, and the upper forms an open 
niche for the statue of the deceased. The mausoleums are more or less 
decorated, the ornament being either formed in stucco or carved in stone. 
They seldom bear inscriptions. Some are more elaborate; as that of 
Henchir-ez-Zaatli, which is in the form of a small temple, the cella pre- 
ceded by a portico and a flight of steps. 

The tombs are of various types. Iu some the stone is replaced by « 
mosaic covering the grave; in others the monument consists of a half 
cylinder resting upon a foundation of two or three steps in opus incertum. 
—Bulietin Monumental, 1884, p. 131. 


Among the most notable of the sites in Tunisia examined by the scien- 
tists of the French Academy, are the following: — 

Carthage. The recent investigations of MM. Reinach and Babelon 
and others, will be treated under a separate head. 

Thignica, between Tunis and Kef. This was a strongly fortified town, 
and its site contains abundant remains. Among them are the ruins of 
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several temples. One of these had a handsome Corinthian portico, now 
prostrate, and richly sculptured ornament. The inscription No. 1399 of 
the Corpus, telling of the construction under Marcus Aurelius of a temple 
to Mercury, has been referred to this temple; but it is in fact built into 
the wall of a tower of the Byzantine fortress, and it is not therefore pos- 
sible to tell with which temple it has to do. There are also at Thignica 
two triumphal arches, one of imposing dimensions, a basilica, a theatre 
(diameter of hemicycle, 42 m.), cisterns, and many inscriptions. Other 
ruins exist at Maatria and Gotnia, in the same district. 

Kissera, in northern central Tunisia, is the ancient Civitas Chusirensium. 

At Henchir Ain Zouza ruins abound, and the disposition of the old 
town is clearly distinguishable. 

At Henchir Boudja there is an imposing fortress, with walls some 15 
m. high, and flanked by towers. 

At Henchir el Khina the architectural tomb of Gaius Marius Romanus 
is a conspicuous object. 

Over the Oued Djilf torrent was a great Roman bridge. Six arches 
survive; four are gone. The material and construction are excellent. 
Thickness of the piers, 3 m.; height of the highest pier remaining, 10 m. ; 
span of arches, 5.50 m.; width of roadway, 6 50 m. 

At Cherichira, upon the outskirts of the mountains which hem in the 
plain of Kairouan, there is a very massive aqueduct. 

The Rbad Siliana region is studded with dolmens and with countless 
vestiges of the Roman occupation. There is a citadel on every height, 
and in the valleys below, cisterns, public buildings of hewn stone, frag- 

s ments of walls, cemeteries, and mausoleums. 

At Zlam are extensive ruins—a temple, many columns, and a number of 
little square altars bearing upon each face a figure in relief. 

Lamta is the ancient Leptis Parva, near Thapsus, on the east coast. 
In this neighborhood there are abundant early Christian remains—among 
them series of tombs covered with mosaics in lieu of gravestones. 

In southern central Tunisia, Sdéit/a is the old Suffetula. There are 
here two triumphal arches. A notable group is formed by three temples 
in juxtaposition, their posterior fronts connected by arches. All are 
tetrastyle and pseudoperipteral. The middle one is the largest; it is of 
composite order, its two companions of Corinthian. The sculpture is 
well executed. The material is marble blocks, laid without mortar. The 
interior disposition is still plain. We have also among the very consider- 
able ruins of Sbéitla, an aqueduct, remains of a theatre or amphitheatre, 
and walls of all descriptions. 

There are many Roman oil mills in the district, now arid, between 


: Sbéitla and Kafsa (Capsa), south of Sbéitla towards the Chott region 
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and Lake Tritonis. This district was supplied with water, of old, by 
aqueducts and cisterns. Remains of mausoleums, tombs, scanty vestiges 
of churches, and small forts, are everywhere. 

Northwest of Sbéitla is Haidra, the Roman Colonia Flavia Augusta 
Emerita Ammaedara. The site is made conspicuous by a great triumphal 
arch, and a walled citadel or fort of more than 300 x 100 m. Haidra is 
one of the chief ruins of Tunisia. Lavish use of marble was made in its 
buildings. The greater mausoleum is well known. There is another one 
near the triumphal arch, of which the frieze is sculptured with winged 
figures bearing garlands. Interesting ruins of primitive churches, tombs 
of curious and novel form, and sarcophagi, are plenty. The site is a very 
promising one for excavation. 

In western Tunisia, within the confines of Numidia, the ruins of 
Mactar (Colonia Aelia Aurelia Mactaris) stand upon a plateau at the 
foot of the Galaat es Souq, one of the highest peaks of the Hammadas 
chain. There are two triumphal arches, one of them raised in honor of 
Trajan, the other curious from its architectural design. There is a 
mausoleum consisting of a square edicule terminating in a pyramidion, of 
which the apex is 15 m. above the ground. Below is the burial chamber, 
with a richly-decorated doorway surmounted by sculptured ornament and 
a bas-relief; above is a niche for statuary, now gone. Another mau- 
soleum is that of the Julii, it is similar to the one described above, but 
more ruinous. Its door is surmounted by a relief, and that by an inscrip- 
tion. Other important ruins at Mactar are those of a very large build- 
ing—perhaps a bath establishment once. 

Towards the west from Mactar stretches a fertile plain, full of ruins. 
Especially noteworthy is « mausoleum composed of three rectangular trun- 
‘ated pyramids in a row, their bases interpenetrating upon a common 
foundation to the height of 2m. The masonry is excellent. The courses 
are laid so as to form steps, as it were. 

Djama occupies a sort of spur in a depression of the Hammadas chain, 
three leagues west of Kasr el Hadid, upon the site of an ancient town— 
possibly the renowned Numidian Zama. There are here striking remains 
of an aqueduct. 

On the northern coast of Tunis, opposite an island 1} kilometre east 
of the cape of the same name, stands Tabarca. Remains survive of the 
Roman port, which was protected by two jetties extending from the main- 
land to the island. This was the port whence the famous Numidian 
marble was shipped to Rome. The quarries have been reopened, and 
the marble is now shipped hence anew by a French company. There are 
ruins of towers and city walls, and a Roman cemetery. The so-called 
Quesqués is an imposing ruin, resembling the Thermae of Julian at Paris. 
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There are fountains, one with a great marble piscine, and mosaics. 
Unhappily, in the absence as yet of an effective law to protect antiquities 
in the province, the ruins are being drawn upon largely for the construc- 
tion of the modern town. 

The number of Roman triumphal arches in Tunisia is surprising. 
Many of them are of good design and workmanship, and richly orna- 
mented ; and some remain very perfect. Among them may be mentioned 
those of :— 

Thignica. 

Avitla—a very fine one in honor of Hadrian. 

Uzappa—two, one of them ornate. 

Zanfour ( Colonia Julia Assuras). 

Hammam Soukera—a massive monument. 

Mactar. 

Sbéitla—two, one dating from the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Kasrin—of debased construction. 

Haidra. 

Bulletin des Antiquités Africaines, 1884; Revue Archéologique, 1884; 
Bulletin Monumental, 1884; Comptes Rendus des Séances de U Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1884. 


CarTHace.—F'rom time to time during the last half century, desultory 
archeological investigations have been prosecuted at Carthage, but with 
insufficient resources, and, until the late French occupation of Tunis, with 
insufficient material at hand to cope with a site of so great importance and 
extent. Recently the excavations of Raoul Rochette, Sir Grenville 
Temple, Falbe, Beulé, and others, have been taken up anew by the Rev. 
Father Delattre, of the mission connected with the Chapel of St. Louis, 
and by M. de Sainte Marie, of the French diplomatic service. The Pére 
Delattre has recovered great numbers of small objects, such as Roman and 
Christian lamps, Roman and Punie inscriptions, and remarkable mosaics. 
Among the mosaics is one of St. Perpetua, represented as she appeared in 
her dream—as a nude athlete standing beside an altar, holding a laurel 
branch in her hand, and crushing a serpent beneath her feet. St. Per- 
petua suffered martyrdom at Carthage in 203, a. p. The harbors of old 
Carthage remain, half choked, with remnants of quays in masonry; and 
near them appear in wild confusion ruined walls and vaults and great piles 
of hewn stone stretching away toward the citadel-hill Byrsa, now crowned 
by the chapel of the sainted King of France. 

In the spring of 1884, Messrs. Reinach and Babelon were sent by the 
Académie des Inscriptions to determine the depth beneath the present 
surface of the ancient Punic remains, covered as they are by Roman, 
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Christian, and Arab ruins, and by the débris of ages, in order to secure 
data for the guidance of a future exploring expedition, thoroughly 
equipped. These gentlemen sank trenches first between Byrsa and the 
harbors, reaching the virgin soil at from six to eight metres beneath the 
modern level. They found here abundant ashes and other signs of a great 
conflagration—perhaps that kindled by the Romans in 145, B. c.—the 
lines of four parallel streets running from the direction of the harbors in 
that of Byrsa, foundations of varied character, a female mask in terra- 
cotta, about 0.125 m. high, coarse in expression, resembling an archaic 
Greek type and showing traces of black and blue color, another terra- 
cotta bearing a painted Punic inscription, a small ivory relief representing 
apparently the goddess Tanit carrying the cosmic sphere as a symbol of 
her power, lamps, and other small antiquities in clay and in ivory. 

In the western region of Carthage, a large Roman marble column and 
a draped statue larger than life, probably of an emperor, were found. 
Here there is no vestige of ashes. 

In other quarters of the fallen city, great numbers of Punic inscribed 
slabs were discovered, most of them dedicated to Tanit and Baal-Ammon 
by numberless Bomilcars, Hamilcars, Hannibals, and Hannos. These 
slabs or steles are surmounted each by a small pediment rndely engraved 
with the circle and triangle symbol of the Carthaginian Trinity, with an 
open hand, a palm tree, a dolphin, a ram, or some other conventional 
sign. 

The Carthaginian ruins seem to point to an architecture characterized 
by the search for utility and solidity rather than beauty. Though this 
accords with what we know of the ruling traits of this singular commer- 
cial people and of their Pheenician kinsmen, it will be well, before 
passing judgment, to await more complete investigations. Certain walls 
show rectangular stone blocks of great size set up at some distance from 
each other, the intervals being filled in with opus incertum. <A very 
ancient tomb, some 8 m. below the modern surface, is magnificent in its 
simplicity from the great size of the stones used. Similar tombs are not 
uncommon among the neighboring hills. 

The results of the mission of MM. Reinach and Babelon will be pub- 
lished and illustrated in the Archives des Missions. They have prepared 
the way for a thorough exploration of the site, which is promised by the 
French Government.—M. Salomon Reinach, in the N. Y. Nation, Jan. 
1, 1885, p. 10. Cf: Revue Archéologique, 1884, I., p. 350, II., pp. 240, 
243; Gazette Archéologique, 1884, p. 188; Bulletin des Antiquités 
Africaines, 1884, pp. 218, 303. 
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ALGERIA. 


Mechera Sfa, in the Province of Oran. In the course of a recent 
geodetic expedition, Major Derrien, of the French Army, took occasion 
to make some excavations at Mechera Sfa, finding five new inscriptions, 
mostly early Christian. The Major explored also a tomb consisting of a 
sepulchral chamber built above ground of large, roughly hewn blocks. 
These tombs, which are abundant in the region, had before been 
assimilated to megalithic remains; but M. Derrien’s investigations 
prove that they are of Roman origin. The bodies were placed in them 
lying on their backs, as is shown by a skeleton found in the tomb of 
Mechera Sfa. On the other hand, it is well known that the Lybico- 
Berber megalithic builders buried their dead in a sitting posture.— Bul- 
letin des Antiquités Africaines, 1884, p. 288. 


Cherchell, not far from Algiers. Beside the highway leading from 
Algiers to Cherchell, at about two kilometres from the latter place, a 
handsome mosaic has been found. The subject is Orpheus surrounded 
by a number of animals, which are charmed by the strains of his seven- 
stringed lyre. Orpheus is seated facing the spectator. He wears a 
purple Phrygian cap, a blue tunic with long and close-fitting sleeves, and 
a nether garment of the same color. His buskins are red, and a violet 
mantle is thrown over his knees. The ground is white, and upon it are 
scattered tufts of green grass. The mosaic had an elaborate border, now 
in great part destroyed. Beneath the mosaic is a subterranean chamber 
entered by a monumental stairway. From it have been taken marbles, 
inscriptions, and statues.—Bulletin des Antiquités Africaines, 1884, p. 
305 ; Gazette Archéologique, I, 1884, p. 27. 


THe SAHARA. 


Colonel Flatters, commissioned by the French Minister of Public 
Works to trace a line for a railway between Algeria and the territory 
between the Niger and Lake Tchad in the Soudan, made a preliminary 
expedition in the spring of 1880, and set out upon a second expedition 
in the autumn of the same year. He and his companions were killed by 
the natives on February 16, 1881. Captain Bernard, who accompanied 
Flatters upon his first expedition into the Sahara, has published some 
notes upon the tumuli and megalithic remains discovered in the country 
of the Touaregs. At the well of Tebalbalet, lat. 27° 20’ N., long. 4° 38’ 
E., are two circular tumuli, encompassed by two concentric mounds in 
the form of rings, all of great regularity. The two rings are respectively 
30 and 21 m. in diameter from crest to crest. In lat. 26° 50’ N. long. 5° 
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1’ E., the expedition saw a dolmen composed of a slab resting upon three 
upright blocks, with four upright stones arranged near it upon a rectan- 
gular plan, as if to receive another slab. Near by there is a Touareg 
cemetery containing some remains as yet unexplained—perhaps the ruins 
of a very early Mussulman chapel. Near Lake Menghough, and in the 
Ighargharen valley, were found two double tombs of stone surrounded by 
a circular wall 9 m. in diameter, from which a segment is omitted towards 
the Orient. From the extremities of the arc extend to a distance of 65 
m. straight walls diverging from each other, and terminated by rough 
stone pillars. The second tomb is similar to the first, but larger and of 
ruder construction, and the diverging walls are omitted. The Touaregs 
were unable to give the French explorers any information regarding these 
remains.— Revue Archéologique, October, 1884, p. 206. 


VANDALISM. 


Algeria is naturally one of the richest existing storehouses of remains 
of Roman antiquity. Since the French conquest, much as has been done 
by men of learning to catalogue and interpret these remains and to 
collect the smaller ones, the government has not taken efficacious 
measures to preserve its precious heritage from wanton destruction. 
Through the ignorance and rapacity of individuals and local authorities, 
and in some cases by military ordinance, roads have been paved with 
inscriptions, statues burned for lime, and countless architectural monu- 
ments destroyed. Tunisia is even richer in Roman remains than Algeria, 
and, now that the country is to be thrown open again to civilization, 
Tunisian antiquities are menaced by the same dangers. The menace has 
already become reality in some cases, as at Tabarca, where the new town 
is springing up at the cost of the ruins of the old. An unusually flagrant 
instance of vandalism, however, is the destruction last spring of a number 
of arches and piers of the magnificent Roman aqueduct which supplied 
Carthage with water, in order to use the materials as ballast for a new 
highway. This majestic aqueduct, with arches from 20 to 25 m. high, 
extends for miles through the beautiful plain of the Oued Miliana, and is 
one of the most splendid surviving monuments of Roman engineering. 
Both the local archzological societies and the Académie des Inscriptions 
have appealed to the government for a law assuring adequate protection 
to historic monuments, whether officially classed as such or not, and 
there can be no doubt that their efforts will be successful.— Gazette 
Archéologique, 1884, pp. 68, 242; Bulletin des Antiq. Afr., 1884, pp. 311, 
394. 
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EUROPE, 
GREECE. 
ATHENS. 


Last summer the agglomeration of sheds and shanties forming the 
market of modern Athens was burned. This happy conflagration left 
the site of the ancient agora free for investigation. On August 30, the 
Greek government gave authority to the Archzeological Society of Athens 
to excavate upon the site of the market and in the neighborhood, includ- 
ing the yard of the cavalry barracks. The results of this investigation 
will be awaited with interest— Revue Archéologique, I, 1884, p. 185. 

The recent excavations of the Archeological Society of Athens on the 
Akropolis were in the immediate neighborhood of the Propylaia. In the 
first place, the north-west corner of the Akropolis wall, so far as it belonged 
to Byzantine or Turkish times, was torn away, and so the Propylaia laid 
open to the north side also. Then the ugly rubble wall that partially 
covered the marble north wall of the Pinakotheke even up to the entab- 
lature was torn down, leaving the whole marble wall visible. In tearing 
down this wall 10 inscriptions were found, several fragments of sculpture, 
and some building stones. Among the inscriptions was one on a cylin- 
drical base like that of Athena Hygieia, reading as follows: 


0 SHMOX T2N AGHNAIQN 
TON JHMON T2N AAKEJSAIMONIQN 
EYNOJAS ENEKA 

ENMNOTHSE 

The great cistern, too, was torn away, which occupied the whole 
space between the east wall of the Pinakotheke and the north wall 
of the main building. It evidently belonged to a very late time, 
for not only Roman inscriptions, but also fragments of sculpture were 
built into its walls. At the building of the Propylaia a great hall 
was projected here, but it was never built. Later an open cistern was 
put here, and still later this was provided with piers in the middle and 
vaulted over. Some later walls also on the south-west side of the Propy- 
laia by the Temple of Nike were torn away, and then it was seen that the 
sovth wing of the Propylaia, or at least its west wall, extended to the 
south farther than it has up to this time been supposed, 7. e., to the 
Akropolis wall. Hence, the question concerning the form of the south 
wing, which it was supposed that Bohn’s book had settled, is again thrown 
open. The results of the excavations so far make it highly probable that 
the south as well as the north wing of the Propylaia had a gable toward 
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the west, and not toward the central building —Berl. Phil. Woch., 
Aug. 30 and Dec. 13. 

British School.—The site allotted by the Hellenic Government to the 
Committee in charge of the British School of Archeology is situated on 
the Pentelicus road, about half-way between the beautiful Palace Gardens 
and the so-called Garden of Sokrates, near the orchards of the modern 
patriarchal monastery. The crag of Lykabettos, rising immediately 
behind, will protect the future school from the north wind, the occasional 
bitterness of which one must spend a winter in Athens to appreciate. 
In front rise the majestic slopes of purple Hymettos, and to the right is 
the panorama of the city, with the beetling Akropolis and the blue gulf 
beyond. The new tramway passes along the highway skirting the 
grounds, which are 120 m. long and 50 m. wide. It is expected that the 
Greek authorities will grant to the American School of Classical Studies 
a plot of ground adjoining that of the British School. The site is healthy 
and advantageous in many ways. It is less distant from the centre of the 

‘town than has been alleged, and is, moreover, rendered accessible by the 
tram, which connects in Constitution Square, in frorft of the Palace, 
with lines leading past the Akropolis in one direction, and the University 
and Museums in the other. 

While speaking of Athens, we note that the railway from the capital to 
Laurion is nearly completed, and that from Athens to Patras is already 
open to Megara. Work is being pushed actively on this line from both 
ends, and through trains will soon be running. 


Crete. 


Cave of Zeus—A recent discovery on the plateau of Nidha, beneath 
one of the loftiest summits of Mount Ida, goes far to prove that a cave 
here is the one of the many caves of Ida which was considered by the 
ancients to be the nursery of Zeus. The discovery is due to a peasant’s 
search for treasure. Among other rock-cuttings at the mouth of the cave 
is an altar. Excavation in the interior has revealed lamps, various frag- 
ments of pottery, thin leaves of gold, and skulls of sacrificial bulls and 
rams. Near the cave have been found twenty-four poor tombs of Roman 
period with fragments of pottery and bronze—the latter including handles 
of kraters and portions of tripods. In the neighborhood have been picked 
up, also, a little cow and a goat of bronze, a thick, short, flat-headed silver 
pin, partially gilded, and a number of circular leaves or thin plates of 
gold, pierced with four or two holes.. Dr. Fabricius, connected with the 
German Institute at Athens, has examined the site carefully. He recog- 
nizes among the hewn stones beside the cave three bases of statues, two in 
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bronze and one in marble, and among the pieces of bronze found two 
of Athens, Sep- 


belonging to the crest of a helmet from a statue. 
tember 29, 1884: Nation, 1884, p. 483. 


ELATEIA. 


During the last spring and summer, the French School at Athens 
began excavations upon the site of the temple of Athena Kranaia in 
Phokis, under the supervision of M. Paris, a member of the School. 
Inscriptions and numerous architectural fragments have been recovered. 


ELEvsIs. 


The Archeological Society of Athens continued in 1884 its investiga- 
tions at Eleusis, begun in 1882. At the date of the latest information, 
the whole of the village within the enclosure, which for so long a time 
perturbed the archeological mind, had been pulled down, with the excep- 
tion of two or three houses and of the chapels of St. George and the 
Virgin. Ere long these, too, will disappear; and all that remains of the 
mysterious sanctuary will be disclosed to study. As has been remarked 
by M. V. Blavette, of the French School at Athens, a passage of Strabo 


(LX, I, 12) establishes a fact often overlooked—that the temple of 


Demeter and the sekos, the scene of the mysteries, were distinct buildings. 
The site of the temple has not yet been thoroughly explored—or, indeed, 
exactly determined. The plan of the sekos, on the other hand, is almost 
complete. In view of the presence, until now, of the village on the site, 
it is not surprising that this plan, as now known, differs essentially from 
that of the Society of Dilettanti, reproduced several times in later publi- 
“ations. 

The sekos consisted of a single apartment, without interior division, 
and surrounded upon its interior perimeter, except opposite the doors, by 
eight tiers of seats like those of a theatre, capable of receiving several 
thousand persons. The roof of the building was supported by six rows 
of seven columns each, resting upon cylindrical bases of black Eleusinian 
marble. The shafts of the columns, like all the interior facing of the 
sekos, were of poros stone. The intercolumniations from east to west are 
very irregular; and no explanation of this anomaly, which was certainly 
intentional, has as yet been suggested. The interior decoration is still 
uncertain. Fragments of Doric capitals of white marble, apparently of 
proper dimensions for the poros shafts, have been found, and also blocks 
of poros carved with mouldings of good style. Some fragments of tri- 
glyphs, too, have been brought to light, brightly colored with blue; but 
these appear to have belonged to an older building. The interior facing 
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blocks still bear the tenons left for hoisting them into place, showing that 
the building, like the Propylaia at Athens, was never finished. 

At about the middle of the sekos the bed-rock still rises 0.28 m. above 
the level of the floor, pointing to the existence of some central construc- 
tion which has now disappeared. 

The exactitude of Vitruvius’ description of the portico of twelve col- 
umns, added to the sekos by the architect Philon under the supremacy 
of Demetrios of Phaleron (309 B. c.), denied by some more recent 
scholars, is now established. This portico rested upon a stereobate of 
three steps of black marble. The junction of this stereobate with the 
older foundations of the main building, is plainly distinguishable. The 
portico, like the interior of the sekos, was never finished; its columns 
are channelled merely at the base and below the neck of the capitals— 
themselves left rough. 

Two doors gave access to the sekos from the portico of Philon, oppo- 
site the third intercolumniation from either angle of the front. There 
wcre also two doors in the southwest and northeast sides, corresponding 
to the second interior intercolumniation from the porthwest wall. 

In the remainder of the temenos the excavations now in progress have 
brought to light a number of interesting inscriptions, many minor foun- 
dations, and walls of all ages, from the rudest polygonal type to the most 
finished Hellenic and that of the decadence. Investigations have been 
pushed even beneath the pavement of the Periklean age, and have dis- 
closed remains of older works—among them architectural revetments of 
painted terra-cotta, similar to those of Selinus and Olympia, and plain 
antefixe of marble, still showing painted decoration. One piece of wall 
has been found built of unburned bricks, 4.50 m. thick, similar in char- 
acter to the walls of the enclosure at Karnak. Such walls are exceed- 
ingly rare now in Greece; though, according to Pausanias, they were 
still plentiful in his time. Some figurines of terra-cotta, fragments of vases 
aud sculptures in marble, and other unimportant remains of ancient art 
have been found. 

The foundations of the little temple of Artemis Propylaia are laid bare 
sufficiently to show that the plan of the Dilettanti is incorrect, but not 
sufficiently to disclose with certainty the design of the building Much 
that is new has been learned also about the Greater and Smaller Pro- 
pylaia. It is probable that the portions of the temenos as yet unexplored, 
between the two Propylaia, and between the latter and the sekos, will 
disclose much that is novel and valuable.-— Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique, 1884, p. 254; Revue Archéslogique, II, 1884, p. 185. Cf. 
1883, p. 195; and the //paxtizd of the Archwo- 
logical Society of Athens for 1882 and 1883, with plans, ete. 
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The excavations at the temple are being continued this winter, 
though the force employed is small. Before the east front of the 
temple, at a depth of eight metres below the floor of the temple, some old 
graves have been found, containing, however, no articles worth mention- 
ing. Also in the interior of the temple, several metres below the floor, 
have been found old polygonal walls of limestone, and other walls of un- 
burnt tiles, which belonged to an old building that was probably destroyed 
in the Persian war. These old walls correspond exactly with those that 
were found before in the north-east and south, outside ef the temple. 
Among the single finds were some broken vases with excellent painting. — 
Berl. Phil. Woch., Dee. 13. 


EPIDAUROS. 


The recent discovery by the Greek Archeological Ephor, Mr. Kavva- 
dias, of two of the famous steles mentioned by Pausanias (II., 27, 3), 
upon which were inscribed the names and diseases of the sufferers healed 
by Asklepios, is familiar to all. These inscriptions were found within 
the hospital, if it may be so called, for the suppliants,—a building:75 m. 
long and 9.75 m. wide, divided longitudinally by a row of Ionie col- 
umas, and lying immediately north of the Asklepieion (see “Lgyyspiz 
"Apzatohoytxy4, 1883, p. 195). One of these inscriptions is published in 
full in the Fg. “Apy., 1883, p. 197, seq ; and extracts from it are given, 
with a commentary by M. Salomon Reinach, in the Revue Archéolo- 
gique, IL, 1884, p. 76. The inscriptions record, properly speaking, not 
cures, but miracles; for there is no question of medicines or of practical 
surgery, but only of visions and dreams, such as the religious of 
to-day have not wholly ceased to put faith in, and to place to the credit 
of some saint, The inscriptions date presumably from the 1 Vth century, 
B. c., and were doubtless a device to heighten the prestige of the sanc- 
tuary as the sway of scepticism increased. The second stele has not yet 
been published, because it lacks some fragments which it is hoped may 
still be found. It is interesting to find chronicled in this second inscrip- 
tion the wonderful cure of a woman told in terms almost identical by 
Hippys of Rhegion (Fragm. Hist. Grec., I1., 15). As the inscription 
is at least a century later than the time of Hippys, the inference is plain 
that the historian’s account and the stele inscriptions are based alike 
upon older records of the sanctuary. (For an account of the Greek exca- 
vations at Epidauros, see the //pazzizd of the Archeological Society of 
Athens for 1881, 1882, and 1883.) 

The acuteness of M. Salomon Reinach has gleaned already from the 
two inscriptions recording the Asklepian miracles, described above, new 
and important information concerning the cult of the god. Passages of 
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both records establish the fact that the sacred dog occupied a position 
parallel with that of the serpent. Several cures are mentioned which 
were effected by the god through the agency of the dogs, which came to 
lick with their tongues the seat of the disease. There can be no doubt 
that we have here the correct clew to the interpretation of the K1 bm, or 
the Hebrew kelabim, dogs, of one of the Phenician painted steles of 
Kition. This word has heretofore been interpreted in a widely different 
sense; but we have now good authority for taking it literally to mean the 
sacred dogs of the sanctuary maintained as direct agents of the divinity 
Belief in the healing virtue of the dog’s tongue obtains at the present 
day in India, in Bohemia, among the French peasantry in some districts, 
and elsewhere.—Revue Archéologique, II., 1884, pp. 129, 217, 244. 
Cf. letter by Professor A. C. Merriam, in the N. Y. Nation, Jan., 1885, 
p. 34. Clermont-Ganneau, in the Revue Critique, Dec. 15, 1884, and 
especially M. Reinach’s letter, Nation, Feb. 12, 1885. 

The new excavations at Epidauros have resulted in the finding, near 
the Stadium, of the foundation and some architectural pieces of a Dorie 
temple, which some say is the Temple of Artemis mentioned by Pau- 
sanias; also some important pieces of sculpture: 1. A™Wictory which 
evidently, from marks on the head, between the wings, dnd on the base, 
belonged to a pediment. The motive is related to that of the Victory of 
Paionios. The magnificent head is broken off, but fits exactly to the 
body. It has suffered somewhat from corrosion. The statue wants the 
right hand, left arm, and one wing. 2. Another Victory, somewhat larger 
than the former, about a metre in height, in two large pieces. The head, 
severed from the body, is badly damaged, but there can be no doubt about 
its belonging to the body. This statue, like the other one, belongs to 
the best period. It has suffered considerably from moisture, having been 
found only.a metre below the surface. The other was two metres below. 
3. The torso of a youth, fifty-five centimeters high, wanting head, hands, 
and Jegs from the knees downward. 4. Another torso like the preceding, 
wanting hands. The head to it was found, a great part of its face, how- 
ever, gone. Height, with head, seventy-five centimeters. Both torsos are 
excellent works of art, of wonderful delicacy and tenderness of treatment. 
Some parts of the heads, as also the hands, were inserted and fastened 
with iron nails, the rusting of which split the surrounding marble. There 
were found four fragments thus broken off. 5. A well-preserved statue 
of Asklepios of the Roman time, seventy centimeters high, the only statue 
of the god yet found in Epidauros.—Berlin Philologische Wochenschrift, 
August 30. 

There were found during the first two weeks of November in the east- 
ern part of the Asklepieion in Epidauros the following: 1. A head of 
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Asklepios, which is remarkable for its beauty, execution and size. 
2. Four small heads which evidently belonged to reliefs. Two of 
them match exactly the three-headed Hecate, found earlier. 3. A 
relief in which there are two forms, Asklepios and Athena. A bearded 
man clad with the short mantle of Asklepios, who has one hand 
on his staff, reaches to Athena, standing before him, a wreath, while 
she holds toward him a cone-shaped object, apparently a fig. Athena 
has the Aegis, and has her spear set before her feet. The relief 
belongs to the best time of Greek art. It is, however, unfortunately 
broken into four pieces. It is seventy-eight centimeters high and fifty- 
seven broad.—Nea Hemera, Nov. 15; Berl. Phil. Woch., Nov. 29. 

In the building excavated near the Asklepieion have been found: 1. 
The colossal head of a bearded man, as it seems, of the Alexandrian 
epoch, of very beautiful work, but broken into four pieces, looking as if 
the works of art in the sacred place had been destroyed by human hands, 
perhaps by Christians. 2. A marble slab on which are two very large 
human faces of highly artistic execution. Over them is a Latin distich, the 
dedication of a Gallus to Asklepios, who healed him of a disease of the 
eyes. 3. A liitle statue of Asklepios with the head. 4. The head of a 
colossal statue of Asklepios, of beautiful polished work. 5. A bronze 
statue with a completely preserved, very legible dedicatory inscription of 
the time before Eukleides. 6. A column with another inscription of the 
same kind and time. These are the first inscriptions of the VIth century, 
B. c. found at Epidauros.— Berl. Phil. Woch., Dec. 6. 


Tue SANCTUARY. 


A little over a year ago, M. Paul Monceaux made an exploration of the 
site of the famous Isthmian Sanctuary and conducted some excavations 
there. The sacred enclosure was a small akropolis in the form of an 
irregular pentagon, about 290 m."in its greatest diameter. Leake’s hasty 
plan, since copied by Curtius and others, is far from correct. Its wall 
coincided for more than 200 m. with the great military wall which barred 
the Isthmus. The sanctuary owes its complete ruin in great part to the 
fact that it served as a fortress in Byzantine, Medizval and Turkish times; 
hence its walls were often thrown down, and rebuilt upon the an¢ient foun- 
dations, and its surface was modified again and again. The wall was 
flanked by a number of towers, of which the surviving bases are square. 
The Romans placed a monumental gate or arch of triumph, of which 
the lower portions survive to a height of 5 m., at the north-eastern 
extremity of the enclosure. It was about 16 m. wide, and com- 
prised three archways—the middle one 4 m. broad, and each of the two 
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smaller ones 2m. The architectural details of this gate, and its construc- 
tion, so far as these have been traced, bear much resemblance to the 
Porte St. André at Autun, which is referred to the time of Augustus. 
A Roman way, paved with marble, led through the middle arch into the 
interior of the enclosure. It appears that it was by this way that Pausa- 
nias entered. M. Monceaux has found the position of two other gates, one 
on the west, toward the Greek and Roman theatres, the other on the south, 
toward the stadium. These accord in plan, better than that described 
above, with the necessities of fortification. Earth and débris have accu- 
mulated upon the site of the sanctuary to the depth of from 3 to 6 m. 
The explorer secured several inscriptions and sculptured marbles, and 
abundant architectural. fragments from the archaic Doric temple of 
Poseidon and the Ionic temple of Palaimon. The results of his study of 
these temples have not yet been published.— Gazette Archéologique, 1884, 
p- 273. Map and plans. 
OLYMPIA. 

The excavations carried on in the course of the past year by the Greek 
Archeological Society, under the direction of Mr. Demetriades, have 
recovered, among other antiquities, various fragments of the pediment 
sculptures of the temple of Zeus, and a portion of the drapery missing 
from the lower part of the chiton of the Nike of Paionios. 


PEIRAIEUS. 


Upon the western side of the Karaiskakes Square, the foundations of a 
large building of the Hellenistic epoch have been laid bare. Various 
inscriptions found upon the site seem to show that it was the seat of the 
cult of a thiasos or company of Dionysiasts. 


SuNION. 


The late excavations by the German school in Athens at the Temple of 
Sanion resulted in the finding of a number of new slabs of the sculptured 
frieze of the temple. They are very much broken and disfigured, yet it is 
hoped that it will be possible to make out the whole frieze. The meas- 
urements taken of the temple make it certain that it had 13 columns on a 
side, and not 12. It was found, too, that the marble temple was built on 
the foundation of an earlier one of poros. The new marble steps were laid 
on the old poros ones, so that the new temple became higher and broader 
than the old one. For the enlargement of the foundation thus made 
necessary drums of columns were employed, and pieces of the architrave, 
&c., of the old temple. Pieces of almost all the members of the old tem- 
ple were found: its foundations were also measured. It, too, has 6 columns 
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in front and 13 on the sides, the diameter of the columns and their dis- 
tances apart being a little smaller than in the later temple. Here we 
have another example of the practice of the Greeks in the latter half of 
the fifth century, B. c., of building over old temples of poros with marble. 
—Berl. Phil. Woch., Sept. 27, 1884. 


ITALY. 


A.Lumiere District.—A. Klitsche de La Grange gives an account in the 
Bullet. dell’ Inst. of his excavation of 16 prehistoric graves in the Allumiere 
district. The first, at a depth of 0.80 m. below the surface, was composed 
of rough pieces of calcareous stone in the form of a rectangular chest, about 
0.30 m. wide by 0.40 m. long. It contained a doubly conical mortuary vase 
made of blackish clay and ornamented with two lines of tooth-shaped inci- 
sions. A rude cup—not incised—served as a cover. The vase was filled 
with bone ashes, on which lay a bronze knife almost destroyed by oxydation. 
Eight other graves of similar kind, tombe a cassetone, were examined. In 
these the excavator found a bronze fibula, a terra-cotta whorl, and a vase, the 
upper part of which, as also the cover, were incised with triangular and 
scale-like ornament. Four of these graves were found in line and near 
each other, from which it may be supposed that a trench was first dug, in 
which as occasion offered the sepulchral chests were placed. Three 
graves of different character were examined, tombe a pozzo. These 
consisted of a well-like cavity sunk for 0.85 m. into the trachite rock and 
covered with large blocks of calcareous stone. In one was found a very 
small mortuary vase, and in another a large vase with conical cover. Four 
more graves consisted of large tufa urns of spherical form—tombe nell’ 
urna tufacea. Here were found a small vase in the shape of a kotylos, 
and a bronze fibula. These graves appear to have been for the more 
wealthy, and the tombe a cassetone for the poor.—Bullettino dell’ Insti- 
tuto, 1884, May and October. 


Arezzo.—In the neighborhood of Arezzo have been found a number of 
fragments of tefra-cotta vases and vase moulds. The subjects represented 
upon these fragments, in delicate relief and of admirable execution, 
include Nereids, the Muses, and a dance of skeletons—a subject of 
Oriental origin. The signatures of the freedmen-potters which have been 
found, are Greek names; and there is reason to think that these vases 
with figures in delicate relief, are reproductions of the style and designs 
of Hellenic silver vessels. The-.artistic potters of Arezzo flourished from 
the time of Sulla to that of Cesar. These new fragments are referred to 
the latter period. They have been bought for the museum of Florence.— 
Revue Archéologique, I., 1884, p. 252. 
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Ascoti-Piceno.—In a vase found near Ascoli were discovered 87 coins of 
Roman, Neapolitan and Tarentine origin ; thus adding to the evidence that 
commercial relations existed at an early date between Picenum and ancient 
Campania and Tarentum. In the Pinacoteca of the adjacent town of 
Teramo have recently been gathered from this region marbles representing 
Kybele, Hygieia, Hadrian and Faustina, and parts of a terra-cotta frieze 
representing comic scenes from the theatre. 


Botocna.—In the neighborhood of Bologna, covering the dolium in 
an ancient tomb, has been found a slab of sandstone carved in bas-relief 
representing a charioteer in his chariot with an attendant holding the 
horse. Helbig considers it of local workmanship and of an earlier type 
than any of the figured steles found in the neighborhood of Bologna. 
He promises in the coming number of the Annali dell’ Inst. to compare 
the civilization of the Etruscans of the Po region with that of the Etrus- 


cans of the coast. 


Brinoisi.—An interesting mosaic has been discovered at Brindisi. It 
is in fairly good preservation, and is 5.20 x 3.20 m. The subject is the 
Cretan Labyrinth. The paths are represented as running in straight 
lines. In the middle is a space 0.38 m. square—the theatre of the 
fight between Theseus and the Minotaur. The latter has fallen to his 
knees, and the hero is about to finish him with a blow from a curved club. 
Around the Labyrinth are ranged magpies on perches—an allusion, per- 
haps, to the automatic birds contrived by Dedalus.—Revue Archéologi- 
que, II., 1884, p. 107. 


Casteteone.—The soil of Casteleone di Suasa, in the province of 
Ancona, appears to abound in Roman antiquities, many of which have 
been gathered by D. Emanuele Ruspoli. Amongst the most interesting 
objects are the fragments of a large bronze equestrian statue with highly 
ornamented trappings, resembling in style and workmanship receut 
bronzes found in Pompeii and Herculaneum. 


CorneTo-Tarquinit.—Excavations have been carried on during the year 
by municipal authority in the necropolis of Corneto-Tarquinii. In the Jan- 
uary number of the Bull. del?’ Inst., Sig. Cav. Dasti describes the objects 
found in one of the principal tombs. Within the dolium was discovered 
a bronze vase; within the cover of this vase, small objects of bronze and a 
knife-blade of iron, The vase itself contained terra-cotta cups, plates 
of bronze, and a gilded necklace. In the June number of the same 
periodical, Helbig describes a tomb with frescoes of the earliest Tarquinian 
type. Leopards are here represented and lions, some attacking each 
other and others standing quietly by an altar. ‘The lions are painted 
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in a reddish-grey color, their manes relieved with green. A second grave 
contained an Attic amphora with black figures representing on one side the 
struggle of Herakles against the Amazons, on the other the departure 
of two warriors. In another grave was found an interesting tripod at 
the feet of which stood figures of horsemen with crested helmets rudely 
represented. Of the other objects found we note only an Attic amphora 
used to contain the ashes of the dead. The painting, representing the 
struggle of Herakles and Telamon against the Amazons, exhibits the 
influence of the Corinthian style upon the Attic potters. Violet-red 
color, as well as white and brownish-black, is freely used. 


Erruria.—In Perugia portions of an old road, laid with large, irregular 
pieces of stone, have been found beneath the Via Vecchia. It is apparently 
of Etruscan origin. This is important, as Helbig notes, in showing that 
the Arch of Augustus, placed upon a level 5 feet below the present street, 
once exhibited more satisfactory proportions. 

In examining the graves at Vulci, Helbig concludes that the peculiar 
type of coffer-grave, tomba a cassone, found here, is derived from an 
earlier trench-grave, tomba a fossa. 

Pompeu.—A letter from M. Edmond Le Blant to the Académie des 
Inscriptions announces the discovery in Pompeii of a statuette of a 
crouching Venus, somewhat injured but not beyond recovery; also the 


‘figure of a Pompeian, which has been preserved by one of Fiorelli’s 


ingenious plaster casts, and three large copper trumpets with the single 
curve. There have also been discovered two frescoes representing ban- 
quet scenes; one of Leda holding a swan under her left arm; and a 
room richly adorned with frescoes, one.of which is Narkissos admiring 
himself in a fountain. 


PonTine MarsHes.—In the Bullet. dell’ Inst. for April, 1884, A. Elter 
discusses at length an interesting sepulchral inscription found at San 
Donato near Fogliano. It expresses in hexameters a wife’s sorrow for 
Alfenius Ceionius Julianus Kamenins, a pagan priest who had been consul 
of the province of Numidia and deputy consul of Africa, d. 385 a. p. 
He represents accordingly one of the last priestly defenders of the 
ancient faith. 


Rome.— Bust of Anakreon.—The Museum of the Capitol has recently 
been enriched by a bust of Anakreon found in Cesar’s gardens. Itis of Pen- 
telic marble, representing an aged, full bearded man with short curly hair 
bound by aribbon. The head is slightly inclined toward the left shoulder. 
A loose mantle coyers both shoulders. The bust bears the inscription, 

ANAKPEQN 
AYPIKOS 
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A fuller description is given, on p. 70, from the Builettino della com- 
miissione Arch. Com. di Roma. 

Atrium of Vesta.—The Bulletin Monumental, 1884, No. 3, describes 
the excavations of the Forum at Rome, with an illustration in helio- 
gravure of the Atrium of Vesta. In the background is seen the Colos- 
seum and the Arch of Titus; in the foreground is the Atrium, on one 
side of which appears a row of pedestals with the fragments of 18 
statues of Vestal Virgins. At the end of the court is the Tablinum or 
dining-hall, with a single window in the rear. To our right are the 
ruined walls of the apartments on the side towards the Palatine. Beyond 
these walls is the stairway, apparently referred to by Ovid (Fast. VI, 
395), leading up to the Via Nova, the exact location of which is now 
beyond dispute. The type portrayed in the statues is described as 
‘grave, severe, meditative and of noble bearing, answering to the 
character of these priestesses whose piety and other virtues are extolled 
in the inscriptions.” On the pedestals are found the names: Flavia 
Publicia, Terentia Flavola, Coelia Claudiana, Praetextata Crassi Filia, 
and Numisia Maximilla, all described as Virgines Vestales Maximae. 

Lanciani assigns the rebuilding of the Atrium to the reign of Severus 
in a vigorous argument in answer to Professor Jordan, who considers it 
of the time of Hadrian —Bullet. dell’ Inst., 1884, No. VII. 

Rostra of the Forum —In removing the road which ran across the 
Forum, the site of the ancient Rostra has been discovered. In a paper of 
Mr. Middleton read before the Society of Antiquaries it is described as “a 
platform nearly rectangular 79 feet by 44 feet, composed of tufa, the walls 
being concrete faced with brick. . . . The front of the platform was 
covered externally with green marble on which the ships’ beaks were 
fixed in two tiers, nineteen in one and twenty in the other. In front was 
@ balustrade with a gap in the centre where the orator stood. Behind 
was the Graecostasis on which foreign ambassadors stood to hear the 
speeches. ... In 44 B.c., Julius Cesar built a new Rostra on the 
north-east side of the former and transferred the ancient beaks thither ; 
and subsequently Augustus built another, which he adorned with beaks 
taken at Actium.” 


FRANCE. 


Paris.— Venus of Melos.— During the work in progress at the Louvre for 
the purpose of extending cellars under certain portions of the sculpture 
galleries, and notably beneath the room devoted to the priceless Venus, 
this and other marbles have been placed temporarily in new quarters. 
The Venus now stands in the rotunda preceding the gallery of Roman 
Emperors. Occasion has been taken to free the famous statue from the 
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plaster additions and changes made by Bernard Lange, comprising all that 
was added of one foot, the huge rolls of drapery which concealed, behind, the 
junction of the two chief fragments, and the joinings, not always happy, 
of broken folds of the garment. The familiar square plinth upon which 
the figure rested, has been replaced by a circular one upon which its 
position is a little different; and this plinth is so cut as to show a 
considerable piece of drapery falling behind the feet, which was concealed 
before. It is expected that the new plinth will admit of placing the god- 
dess in a better light when she is returned to her own abiding place. The 
capital alteration, however, which the statue has undergone, is the final 
removal of the two blocks of wood placed in 1821 between the two largest 
fragments, which unite at the hips. Why these pieces of wood should have 
been introduced is inconceivable, as the two surfaces fit exactly. They 
gave the figure a slight movement contrary to the intention of the sculp- 
tor, if not to nature, and their removal will be hailed with satisfaction. 
While the Venus was lying in fragments, opportunity was taken to make 
casts of each piece separately.—Gazelte Archéologique, 1884, p. 248. 


Roven.—Some noise has been made about the recent destruction of the 
jubé or rood-screen of the Cathedral of Rouen. This jubé was erected in 
place of the splendid medieval rood-screen thrown down in 1772. It was a 
costly structure in the incongruous taste of the last century, of which 
the chief elements consisted of a double portico of Ionic columns support- 
ing an eutablature, which was in turn surmounted by a balustrade of brass 
and marble, and a sculptured crucifix by Clodion. Various precious 
marbles, spoils, it is said, of Leptis Magna, were introduced in the monu- 
ment. Beneath the portico stood on one side an altar of the Vow, with 
reliefs by Lecomte, and on the other, one of Saint Cecilia, with sculptures 
by Clodion. It is unnecessary to add that this jubé was wholly out of 
keeping with the majestic lines of the XIIIth century church. Its 
suppression cannot but improve the effect of the interior. The altars 
with their sculptures will be set up again in the two transept chapels.— 
Courrier de l’Art. 1884, p. 626. 

Although there may be room for some difference of opinion about the 
abolition of the rood-screen of Rouen, there can be none about the 
opportunity of repairing the barbarous mutilation of the choir of the 
Cathedral of Chartres by the Vandals of the XVIIIth century. This 
blot upon that splendid monument is sufficient to excuse “restoration” in 
the eyes of even the most jealous. We hope that this will soon be under- 
taken, rather than the modernization of some of the few remaining ancient 
buildings of France which have been spared until now. 


THomas W. Lvuptow. 
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